Introducing 


I>e^k  at  20®  »i|o|>r  f**r 
reailinf,  Hriting,  ilraning 


'r<»|i  level  for 
manipulative  ta^kft 


Top  rai'ieil  for  eu'^y 
aree«*s  to  lM»ok  In>v 


Here  is  the  new  "Ten-Twenty”  Amer¬ 
ican  L'niversal  Desk  the  desk  with 
all  the  features  teachers  have  Inn*' 
wished  for.  It  is  the  result  of  years  of 
research  the  ideal  desk  for  the  class¬ 
room  where  seating,  lighting,  and 
decoration  have  been  co-ordinated  to 
induce  correct  posture  and  to  safe¬ 
guard  eyesight. 

This  is  the  first  desk  to  olTer  pupils 
a  choice  of  20°  slope,  10°  slope, 
or  level  top,  according  to  the  \ 
task  b<‘ing  done.  It  is  the  iirst  \ 


desk  to  provide  automatic  fore-and-aft 
seat  adjustment,  and  to  approach  [ler- 
fect  focal  accommixlalion  for  all  work 
on  the  desk  top. 


---  .»r  rrM  cotalog 
O'  «■"  .cho,| 

Seoling 
School  Tobies 

Audiforium  Seoling 
Folding  Choirs 

Church  Furniture 
Slodium  Choirs 
oleochers 

Office,  librory  and 
Generol  Furniture 

Doylight  Oiffusors 
'^'ndow  Shodes 

^'hletic  Goods 

cTTJ°'  I 

Cholkboords  ond  Supplies 

ond  Globes  I 

Equipment  ond 
Supplies 

Ecunory  Moteriols 


Free  catalog  saves  time 

\V  rite  today  for  our  latest  illustrated 
catalog  of  school  furniture  and  sup¬ 
plies.  Keep  it  on  your  desk  for  ready 
reference. 

Also  ask  for  new  FHKE  illus- 
.  ^  trated  booklet,  "Thedo-ordinated 
hv  Darell  B.  Harmon. 


issroom. 


Every  hour  of  its  operation,  the  giant  ventilating 
fan  shown  above  pushes  more  tons  of  fresh  air  into 
the  coal  mine  below  than  speedy  conveyor  belts 
move  tons  of  coal  out!  The  fresh  air  forced  in  keeps 
the  entire  mine  ventilated  and  safe  for  the  miners. 
Water,  too— millions  of  gallons  of  it— is  also  a  mod¬ 
ern  mining  necessity.  In  separating  the  impurities 
from  coal,  water  serves  as  a  flotation  agent.  In  the 
preparation  plant,  “raw”  coal  from  the  mine  is 
sluiced  through  mechanically  agitated  “canals.” 
Impurities,  being  heavier,  settle,  while  the  more 
buoyant  coal  floats  off  to  huge  drying  tanks  (below) 
which  “spin”  it  free  of  moisture,  ready  for  screen¬ 
ing  and  shipment. 


Between  the  coal  face  down  in  the  mine  and  the  prepa¬ 
ration  plant  on  the  surface,  modern  mines  use  hundreds 
of  horsepower.  These  big  electric  motors  power  a  con¬ 
veyor  lx*lt  reaching  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  earth  to 
bring  out  a  stream  of  coal  at  rates  up  to  500  tons  per  hour. 


N*wi  To  help  students  get  a  real  knowledge  of  all 
the  ways  in  which  coal  serves  our  civilization,  we’ve 
just  printed  a  new  illustrated  booklet,  coal  at 
WORK.  Packed  with  photos  showing  industrial 
plants,  factories,  laboratories,  and  other  scenes,  it 
will  prove  an  invaluable  teaching  aid. 


lltumineut  Co«l  InttHwt*,  Iduc.  D«pt.  * 
Seutharn  IwHdlng,  Wathingten  S,  D.C. 

Please  send  me  a  free,  specimen  copy  of 

COAL  AT  WORK. 

(PLEASE  PRINT) 

Name _ _ _ 


Street 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Assocution 

WASHINGTON  S,  D.  C. 


City _ 

Name  of  school. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  ...  LIGHTS  THE  WAY...  FUELS  THE  FIRES  ...  POWERS  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA 


NEIGHBORS  ACROSS 


THE  SEAS 

completes 

the  elementary  series  . . . 

OUR  NEIGHBORS 
GEOGRAPHIES 

J.  Russell  Smith 
Frank  E.  Sorenson 
Norman  Carls 

Grade  III— OUR  NEIGHBORS  AT  HOME 
Grade  IV— NEIGHBORS  AROUND 

THE  WORLD 

Grade  V— NEKHBORS  IN  THE  AMERICAS 

Teacher's  Manuals  and  Work¬ 
books  available  for  eoch  of 
above  books 


The  new  sixth  grade  NEIGH¬ 
BORS  ACROSS  THE  SEAS 
covers  Western  Europe,  USSR. 
Eastern  Europe,  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Area,  the  Middle  East, 
Africa,  the  Pacific  Islands, 
Southeastern  Asia,  and  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Pupils  read  about  the 
people  in  these  various  regions 
-how  they  live  and  make  a 
living,  how  they  use  their  natu¬ 
ral  resources,  what  they  eat,  and 
ways  in  which  the  people  are 
alike  and  different.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  pupils  learn  through 
children  of  their  own  age  in  the 
country  under  study.  432  pages. 
Four-color  maps;  two-color 
maps  and  charts — the  finest  ever 
drawn  and  made  especially  for 
this  book.  Photographs.  Sta¬ 
tistics.  32-page  full-color  atlas. 


IV/hlSTOA/  ' 


Bached  by 
research  .  .  . 
proved 
by  use  .  .  . 


Story  BooRk 
Study  Books 
Guide  Books 


Betts  Basic  Readers 

The  Language  Arts  Series 


Belts  and  f^’elch 


Reading,  speaking,  writing,  and  listening  are  all  a  part  of 
this  comprehensive  reading  program.  New  words  arc  intro¬ 
duced  orally  and  semantically.  During  the  readiness  period 
the  child  hears  and  has  an  opportunity  to  ioy  the  new  word. 
He  then  sees  it  in  the  Story  Book  in  a  meaningful  situation. 
All  language  learnings  are  introduced,  graded,  and  main¬ 
tained  just  as  carefully  as  the  vocabulary. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  Teacher’s  Guide  Book  is  the 
well-organized  plan  for  teaching  phonetic-analysis  and  struc¬ 
tural-analysis  skills.  Because  provision  for  teaching  these 
skills  is  a  part  of  the  original  plan  of  this  series,  they  are 
taught  as  an  integral  part  of  the  directed  reading  activity. 


American  Book  Company 


- -j 

-  Vextd  | 

EXCURSIONS  IN  FACT  AND  FANCY-Grade  7 
YOUR  WORLD  IN  PROSE  AND  YERSE-Grade  8 


NOW  A  Complete  NEW  BASIC  READING  PROGRAM 

Grades  1-8 

*  A  continuous  program  for  developing 

•  reading  skills 

*  A  planned  program  for  literary  growth 

*  A  continuous  speech  improvement  program 

•  Complete,  easy  to  use  teachers’  manuals 

Grades  1-3  LAIDLAW  BASIC  READING  PROGRAM  with  TEXTFILMS 
Grades  4,  5,  6  LAIDLAW  BASIC  READING  PROGRAM,  1949  Edition 
Grade  7  EXCURSIONS  IN  FACT  AND  FANCY,  1949  Edition 
Grade  8  YOUR  WORLD  IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE,  1949  Edition 

LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 

Chicago  6  San  Francisco  18  New  York  3 

Dallas  1  Atlanta  3 
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Joe  Masiello 
Leaves  NJEA 
For  New  Job 

Joseph  J.  Masiello,  Jr.,  is  resigning 
as  NJEA  field  representative  as  of 
February  17.  His  resignation  drew 
resolutions  of  regret  from  both  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Delegate 
Assembly.  He  has  accepted  a  position 
as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Passaic 
County  Republican  Organization. 

Mr.  Masiello  has  been  NJEA  field 
representative  since  September,  1946, 
and  in  that  capacity  has  aided  thou¬ 
sands  of  New  Jersey  teachers  in  secur¬ 
ing  salary  increases  and  in  negotiating 
other  problems  with  local  boards  of 
education.  He  has  appeared  before 
many  New  Jersey  boards,  and  has 
helped  in  the  drafting  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  local  salary  schedules. 

He  came  to  the  NJEA  from  the 
Madison,  N.  J.,  school  system.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Montclair  STC,  and  is 
now  head  of  the  alumni  organization 
pushing  the  Montclair  building  pro¬ 
gram.  He  is  a  resident  of  Paterson. 

Mr.  Masiello  has  arranged  his  sched¬ 
ule  in  his  new  position  so  that  he  can 
continue  to  serve  as  Secretary  to  the 
Educational  Planning  Commission  of 
New  Jersey,  with  which  he  has  been 
working  to  promote  the  $34,000,000 
state  aid  program. 

In  his  letter  of  resignation,  Mr.  Masi¬ 
ello  said:  “My  association  with  the 
officers,  various  committee  and  staff 
personnel  and  the  membership  at  large 
has  always  been  most  cordial  and  ap¬ 
preciated.  It  bas  been  that  kind  of  co¬ 
operation  which  has  provided  me  with 
the  inner  source  of  energy  and  the 
desire  to  carry  out  Association  policy 
at  all  times  .  .  . 

“You  have  a  quality  staff  of  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  including  the  secre¬ 
taries  who  have  given  unstintingly 
quality  and  loyal  service.  I  hope  that 
the  Association  never  reaches  the  point 
of  complacency  where  it  takes  that  kind 
of  quality  service  for  granted  without 
adequate  compensation.  I  say  this  sin¬ 
cerely  and  with  a  feeling  of  humility, 
for  without  the  earnest  help  and  co¬ 
operation  of  all  my  colleagues,  what 
little  1  have  been  able  to  do  would 
never  have  been  accomplished.” 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Masiello’s  resig¬ 
nation,  the  Delegate  Assembly  author¬ 
ized  the  Office  and  Personnel  Commit¬ 
tee  to  review  salaries  being  paid  to 
the  entire  Association  staff.  The  Com- 
rqittee  is  also  seeking  someone  to  re¬ 
place  Mr.  Masiello  on  the  Association 
field  staff. 


Leadership  Conference 
March  24-25 

The  annual  “spring  conference”  on 
problems  of  local  associations  has  been 
renamed  this  year  and  has  been  stream¬ 
lined  to  cut  the  cost  of  attendance. 

It  will  be  held  on  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day,  March  24-25,  at  the  Berkeley- 
Carteret  Hotel  in  Asbury  Park.  Spon¬ 
sored  by  tbe  NJEA  and  by  the  Council 
of  Teachers  Organizations,  it  will  be 
known  as  the  Leadership  Conference. 

Mrs.  Pauline  Peterson,  acting  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  in  charge,  an¬ 
nounces  that  there  will  be  no  Friday 
night  banquet;  instead  there  will  be 
a  forum  program  starting  at  7 :30  P.  M. 
on  Friday  evening,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Bertha  Lawrence.  The  topic 
will  be  information  which  local  leaders 
need.  On  Saturday,  March  25,  the 
group  will  spend  the  morning  in  four 
panel  meetings,  devoted  to  legislation, 
publicity,  community  groups,  and  pub¬ 
lications.  The  Conference  will  end  with 
a  Saturday  luncheon  with  Marinus  C. 
Calanti  as  the  main  speaker. 

A  detailed  program  will  appear  in 
the  March  Review.  Local  organiza¬ 
tions  are  urged  to  send  representatives. 

NJEA  Is  Entering 
Jersey  City  Case; 
Aiding  Viemeister 

The  NJEA  has  voted  to  aid  two 
Jersey  City  administrators  involved  in 
a  recent  job  shake-up  there,  and  is 
seeking  to  follow  up  on  its  recent 
victory  in  the  Viemeister  case  by  in¬ 
sisting  that  Prospect  Park  give  its 
principal  the  authority  and  duties 
which  go  with  the  position. 

The  Jersey  City  Board  of  Education 
originally  tried  to  have  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  administrative  staff  take 
examinations  on  their  qualifications  for 
their  pjsitions.  In  a  series  of  con¬ 
ferences  Executive  Secretary  Fred¬ 
erick  L.  Hipp  and  Judge  Milton  A. 
Feller,  Association  Counsel,  were  able 
to  demonstrate  to  the  Board  that  in¬ 
dividuals  concerned  were  protected  by 
tenure.  The  NJEA  indicated  that  it 
would  give  them  complete  legal  support. 

In  a  last-minute  change  of  plans, 
in  late  December,  the  Jersey  City 
Board  dropped  the  examination  idea 
and  made  several  personnel  changes. 
Two  of  these  are  now  being  tested  by 
tbe  NJEA  at  the  request  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  involved.  Mrs.  Constance  P. 
Nichols  was  transferred  from  Assistant 
Superintendent  to  classroom  teaching. 
At  issue  in  this  case  is  the  certification 
status  of  Mrs.  Nichols.  The  NJEA  is 
(Continued  on  Page  199) 


Ask  $2200-4200 
Minimum  Salary 
State  Schedule 

The  NJEA  will  go  before  the  1950 
Legislature  with  a  proposal  for  a  state- 
w  ide  minimum  salary  schedule.  It  ‘ 
will  call  for  a  minimum  of  $2200, 
maximums  of  $4,000  and  $4200 
(M.A.),  and  annual  increments  of 
$100.  It  provides  for  additional  ad¬ 
justment  increments  of  $100  for  teach¬ 
ers  below  their  proper  place  on  the 
schedule,  with  full  credit  for  all  ex¬ 
perience  both  inside  and  outside  the 
state. 

It  would  apply  to  all  teachers  hold¬ 
ing  provisional,  limited,  or  permanent 
certificates,  but  not  to  holders  of  tem- 
jjorary  or  emergency  certificates. 
Teachers  changing  position  would  be 
permitted  to  bargain  on  the  starting 
salary,  but  both  regular  increments 
and  adjustments  would  be  compulsory 
if  the  starting  salary  were  below  the 
schedule  provisions. 

These  proposals  were  recommended 
by  the  Salary  Committee  after  an  ex¬ 
tensive  cost  survey  by  the  NJEA  Re¬ 
search  Staff.  They  were  approved  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  unani¬ 
mously  by  the  Delegate  Assembly. 

The  cost  study  shows  that,  in  its 
first  year  of  operation,  such  a  schedule 
would  involve  increases  totaling  $1,- 
5()0,()()0  over  the  salaries  now  sched¬ 
uled  under  local  salary  guides  and  ad¬ 
justment  policies.  Over  a  seven-year 
period,  this  total  increased  cost  would 
be  $7,8()0,()()0.  This  is  less  than  23 
per  cent  of  the  additional  state  aid  be¬ 
ing  asked  of  the  Legislature. 

The  case  for  this  legislation  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  detail  on  page  197.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  however,  it  is  aimed  at  meeting 
the  competition  of  the  minimum  sched¬ 
ules  in  neighboring  states,  at  attract¬ 
ing  capable  teachers  to  New  Jersey, 
and  at  reducing  teacher-turnover  in 
the  poorer  districts  and  counties.  It 
seeks  to  reward  experienced  teachers, 
as  compared  with  the  younger  groups 
who  have  benefitted  most  through  a 
higher  flat  minimum  salary.  In  effect 
it  retains  the  $2500  minimum  for  teach¬ 
ers  under  tenure,  and  provides  annual 
increments  above  that  point  in  terms 
of  experience  and  training. 

In  drafting  the  proposed  schedule, 
the  Salary  Committee  aimed  at  a 
minimum  schedule,  not  one  to  set  state¬ 
wide  standards;  at  simplicity  and  ease 
of  operation,  especially  in  its  adjust¬ 
ment  feature;  at  proposals  which  would 
limit  the  cost  in  any  one  year  and  at 
a  schedule  which  would  roughly  parallel 
those  of  neighboring  states. 
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THIS  Review  is  YOUR  handbook  on  the  NJEA’s  legislative  program  for  this 
year.  On  pages  195-7  is  a  brief  summary  of  each  of  the  bills  which  the 
Association  is  sponsoring,  and  a  statement  of  the  arguments  to  justify  their 
passage.  I  suggest  that  you  keep  it  handy  for  easy  reference,  especially  while  the 
Legislature  is  in  session. 

DEMOCRATIC  PROCEDURES  program  was  arrived  at  in  the  most  democratic  manner  possible.  Each 

problem  has  been  studied  by  a  committee,  making  use  of  all  the  research 
facilities  and  experience  of  our  staff.  Over  the  past  year  I  have  sat  with  each 
of  these  committees  and  I  know  how  many  meetings  and  the  many  hours  of 
work  which  went  into  their  recommendations. 

Committee  conclusions  were  brought  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  to 
the  Delegate  Assembly.  On  each  of  these  you  have  your  elected  representatives. 
Both  groups  weighed  the  proposals  carefully  before  accepting  them.  Final 
action  was  by  formal  vote  and  has  been  fully  reported  to  you. 

On  the  basis  of  that  action  legal  experts  have  drafted  bills,  and  individual 
legislators  have  agreed  to  introduce  them.  When,  very  shortly,  we  announce 
the  bill  numbers  and  their  sponsors,  we  hope  you  will  recognize  these  legislators 
as  friends  of  education  and  will  thank  them  for  their  cooperation. 

From  here  on,  however,  this  legislative  program  must  depend  on  your 
support  and  cooperation.  The  sponsors  of  these  bills  will  work  for  them. 
Our  legislative  committee,  officers,  and  staff  will  see  individual  legislators  to 

explain  them.  We  shall  publicize  them  widely.  But  unless  the  teachers  and 

other  voters  in  each  county  show  they  want  these  measures  passed,  all  other 

work  is  wasted.  It  is  not  enough  that  you  want  them;  you  must  make  your 

desire  felt  and  known. 

There  are  many  ways  to  do  this.  First  of  all  you  and  your  fellow-teachers 
must  know  about  the  bills  and  the  reasons  for  them.  Study  the  material  in  this 
Review.  If  you  want  more  information,  write  and  ask  the  Association  for  it. 

Second,  you  should  spread  your  understanding — to  the  citizens  of  your 
community,  to  the  parents  of  your  children,  to  your  friends  and  relatives.  On 
the  questions  of  wide  public  interest,  sponsor  public  meetings,  get  speakers  before 
other  organizations,  talk  to  your  local  editors,  and  have  resolutions  passed. 

But  most  important  of  all,  see  that  news  and  reports  of  these  activities 
actually  reach  your  legislators.  Make  personal  contacts  with  them  when 
possible.  Most  of  these  contacts  should  be  made  in  your  own  county.  A 
legislator  votes  in  Trenton,  but  he  makes  his  decisions  back  home. 

KEEP  US  FORMED  Keep  yourself  informed  on  the  progress  of  these  bills.  To  help  you  do  so, 

we  are  increasing  our  weekly  mailings  of  the  Legislative  Bulletin  to  2,500  copies. 
This  means  one  for  every  school,  as  well  as  individual  copies  for  heads  of  local 
teacher  associations  and  school  administrators.  This  bulletin  will  tell  you  the 
specific  jobs  that  need  to  be  done  each  week  as  our  bills  move  through  the 
regular  course  of  committee  action,  hearings,  and  final  votes  in  each  house  of 
the  legislature. 

Our  program  this  year  i»  ambitious.  Such  measures  as  our  state  aid  bills, 
and  the  pension  and  salary  proposals  will  not  pass  without  real  effort  by  all  of  us. 
If  you  really  want  them,  you — both  collectively  and  individually — will  have  to 
start  now  and  keep  going  till  the  job  is  done. 


IT  DEPEISDS  OIS  YOU 


SPREAD  THE  WORD 
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WHEN  YOU  GO  into  a  store,  do  you  buy  the  first  dress  or  suit  you  see?  Of 
course  not.  You  shop  around  for  the  right  style,  the  right  color,  and  above 
all,  the  right  size — the  one  that  suits  you  and  your  particular  needs. 

When  you  come  to  think  about  retirement,  do  the  same  thing!  Under 
your  retirement  system,  you  have  a  choice  of  several  retirement  plans.  This 
is  intended  to  help  you  select  the  one  that  meets  your  needs.  Do  not  buy  the 
first  one  offered,  unless  it  fits  YOU! 


HTien  Do  You  Choose;  As  a  member  of  the  Teachers 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund,  you  select  your  retirement 
plan  when  you  apply  for  retirement.  Allow  yourself 
plenty  of  time— at  least  a  year — for  making  this  impor¬ 
tant  decision.  Ask  the  Fund  for  an  APPLICATION  FOR 
RETIREMENT  form  well  in  advance  of  the  time  you 
plan  to  retire.  Read  it!  Read  it  all!  READ  IT  ALL 
AGAIN  BEFORE  YOU  SIGN  IT.  If  you  want  further 
information,  write  and  ask  for  it. 

Beware  of  Question  9;  That  is  the  important  form  on 
which  you  apply  for  retirement.  We  warn  you  now: 
IT’S  LOADED!  The  catch  is  in  question  9,  which  reads: 
“Do  you  wish  to  receive  the  maximum  allowance  with¬ 
out  option?”  Almost  everybody,  about  to  retire,  wants 
a  maximum  allowance.  But  do  you  want  it  if  it  doesn’t 
FIT?  Better  consider  all  the  choices,  before  you  decide. 

You  Have  Five  Choices*:  To  provide  a  retirement 
plan  that  fits  YOU,  your  retirement  system  offers  five 
choices.  There  are  f<»ur  options,  any  one  of  which  you 
can  select  instead  of  straight  retirement  without  option. 
This  is  an  attempt  to  outline  each  of  these  choices,  and 
to  show  an  example  of  the  kind  of  teacher  each  one  does 
fit. 

Choiei*  I  NO  OPTION  —  Highest  Possible 

Income 

If  you  say  yes  to  question  9,  you  retire  without  taking 
any  of  the  four  options,  and  you  will  get  the  highest 
possible  retirement  allowance  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 
Sounds  good,  doesn’t  it?  But  before  you  sign,  be  sure 
you  understand  the  conditions  that  go  along  with  that. 

This  income  is  payable  only  so  long  as  you  live.  You 
are  making  no  provision  whatever  for  any  dependents 
or  heirs,  llie  day  you  die,  the  income  stops,  and  there 
is  nothing  left.  Your  estate  will  get  from  the  Pension 
Fund  only  the  small  amount  due  on  your  retirement 
allowance  since  your  last  check  was  issued. 

Even  if  you  should  die  almost  immediately  after 
retiring,  this  is  true.  All  the  money  you  have  put  into 
the  Fund  is  “lost” — that  is,  it  goes  back  into  the  Retire¬ 
ment  Fund  to  pay  the  benefits  of  a  fellow-teacher  who 
has  lived  longer  than  was  anticipated.  In  one  sense, 
when  you  choose  this  plan,  you  “gamble”  your  share  in 
the  Fund  on  a  long  life.  If  you  do  live  long,  you  win;  if 
you  die  soon  after  you  retire,  you  have  lost  it  all. 

When  Mary  Jones  was  ready  to  retire,  she  was  very 


much  alone  in  the  world.  No  one  was  in  any  way 
de|iendent  upon  her.  nor  did  she  have  anyone  to  whom 
she  could  turn  for  help  if  she  should  need  it.  It  was 
important  that  she  have  the  largest  possible  income  as 
long  as  she  lived.  Mary  very  wisely  elected  to  retire 
without  option. 

Jane  Smith  had  inherited  several  thousand  dollars 
from  her  parents.  She  wanted  to  leave  this  to  her  nieces 
and  nephews.  At  the  same  time,  she  wanted  to  live 
comfortably  during  her  retirement.  She  also  chose  the 
“maximum  allowance  without  option,”  arguing  that  the 
larger  income  from  the  Retirement  System  would  make 
it  unnecessary  for  her  to  use  up  her  own  capital;  that 
ca{>ital  would  be  left  as  her  legacy  to  those  she  loved. 

Choiee  2  OPTION  I  —  Your  Money  Bark 

John  Stuart,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  married  man; 
during  the  year  before  he  retired,  his  health  had  been 
poor.  His  wife  was  several  years  younger  than  he,  and 
their  son  was  still  in  college.  If  he  should  die  .soon  after 
he  retired,  he  w’anted  his  wife  to  have  enough  money  so 
she  could  make  a  new  life  for  herself  and  could  help 
their  son  finish  school.  He  chose  Option  1. 

Under  this  option,  you  are  told,  when  you  retire,  the 
total  cash  value  of  your  retirement  allowance.  For  John 
Stuart  this  was  Each  monthly  retirement  check 

you  receive  is  deducted  from  that  amount.  When  you 
(lie,  any  balance  remaining  is  paid  in  a  lump  .«um  to 
your  beneficiary  or  to  your  estate. 

If  you  live  long  enough  to  use  up  the  whole  amount, 
there  is  no  balance,  and  your  heirs  geh nothing.  But  even 
if  you  live  longer  than  that,  you  continue  to  receive  your 
monthly  checks;  your  estate,  of  course,  receives  no  pay¬ 
ment  on  your  death. 

There  are  drawbacks  and  conditions  to  this  option. 
Your  monthly  payments  are  not  as  large  as  those  you 
get  under  the  “No  Option”  plan.  Also,  you  must  apply 
for  this  option  at  least  .10  days  before  it  can  take  effect. 
If  you  should  die  during  this  .10-day  waiting  period,  it 
is  as  though  you  had  not  retired ;  your  estate  is  paid  only 
your  own  savings,  with  interest. 

Once  the  .10  days  are  over,  however,  you  or  vour  heirs 
get  back,  in  some  form  or  other,  the  whole  cash  value  of 
your  retirement  allowance— both  your  own  contributions, 
and  the  money  the  State  has  put  in  toward  your  retire¬ 
ment.  This  provides  a  substantial  lump  sum  for  your 
family  if  you  die  soon  after  retiring;  that  may  be  an 
important  consideration. 

f/*t’s  go  back  to  John  Stuart.  The  total  cash  value  of 
his  retirement  was  S18.4.10;  his  retirement  allowance  was 
S1900  a  year.  If  he  should  die  one  year  after  he  retires, 
his  wife  will  be  paid  a  lump  sum  of  jM6..').S0.  If  he  lives 
for  ten  years  after  he  retires,  she  will  not  be  paid  anything. 

•  Your  retirrmrnt  allowance  is  made  up  of  a  pension  (paid  from 

State  money)  and  an  annuity  (purchased  with  your  own  contri¬ 
butions).  Any  of  these  options  can  be  applied  to  either  part  of 

your  retirement  allcrwance,  as  well  as  to  the  whole. 
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0J§t00i0*0f  cf  OPTION  2  —  Your  Allow¬ 
ance  Continues 

Inder  Option  2  your  monthly  retirement 
allowance  can  continue  to  he  paid,  after  your 
own  death,  to  someone  who  may  depend  upon 
you  for  support.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
amount  of  that  allowance  will  he  substantially  less 
than  it  would  otherwise  he;  how  much  less  will 
depend  upon  the  age  and  sex  of  your  dependent. 

James  Welch  and  his  wife  had  no  children, 
and  James  wanted  to  he  sure  that  his  wife  would 
have  something  to  live  on,  if  he  should  die  first. 
His  wife  was  60  years  old  when  James  retired  at 
(»2.  Without  any  option,  he  could  have  had  a 
retirement  allowance  of  $1500  a  year.  To  assure 
her  of  an  income,  however,  he  chose  Option  2. 
I’nder  it,  they  will  receive  $%5.52  a  year  as  long 
as  either  one  lives.  James  must  understand,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  early  death  of  his  wife  will  not 
result  in  an  increase  in  his  allowance;  it  will 
continue  to  he  $%5.52,  even  though  the  person 
for  whom  he  tried  to  provide  is  no  longer  living. 


# 'IlOf  #5#*  i  OPTION  3  —  More  Now,  Less  Loter 

If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W'elch  had  children  who  were  able  and 
willing  to  support  their  mother,  Mr.  Welch  might  have 
chosen  Option  3.  He  would  want  to  be  sure  that  Mrs. 
Welch  had  some  money  of  her  own,  hut  she  would  not 
need  as  much  as  both  would  while  he  was  still  alive. 
Under  this  option,  his  retirement  alh>wance  would  be 
$1174.80  a  year;  after  his  death,  Mrs.  W'elch  would  get 
half  of  that,  $587.40. 

This  option  provides  that,  after  your  death,  half  of 
y*)Ur  retirement  allowance  continues  to  the  beneficiary 
you  have  named.  As  with  Option  2,  and  unlike  Option  1, 
the  amounts  depend  on  the  age  and  sex  of  your  beneficiary. 
In  general  Option  1  is  better  if  de|)endents  are  young; 
Options  2  and  3  are  satisfactory  if  they  are  elderly. 

Option  3  was  very  helpful  to  Alma  and  Janet  Reach. 
Roth  were  teachers,  they  lived  together,  and  they  retired 
at  the  same  time.  Living  together,  they  did  not  need 
twice  as  much  money  as  either  one  would  need  alone. 
They  agreed,  therebtre,  on  this  option.  Each  receives 
a  somewhat  smaller  allowance  now;  but  if  one  should  die, 
the  survivor  will  be  paid  half  of  her  sister’s  income,  in 
addition  to  her  own.  In  this  way  she  will  not  have  to 
make  any  radical  readjustment  in  her  standard  of  living. 

^  JlOf#*#*  OPTION  4  —  Some  Other  Plan 

Perhaps  none  of  these  plans  cpiite  meets  your  particular 
needs.  Possibly  you  would  like  a  de|)endent  to  receive 
something  l)eside  the  “lump  sum”  ))rovided  by  Option  1 ; 
your  full  allowance  under  Option  2;  or  exactly  half  your 
allowance  as  in  Option  3.  This  is  possible  under 
Option  4. 
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ff'hen  it  cornea  to  retirement,  we  must  look  at  things  as  they 
are,  and  be  sure  we  see  the  whole  picture  clearly. 

Under  this  option  some  other  benefit  than  these  options 
provide  can  be  paid  to  you  or  to  your  beneficiary.  Its 
value,  together  with  your  own  retirement  allowance,  must 
be  the  same  as  you  would  have  received  otherwise,  and 
the  Trustees  of  the  Pension  Fund  must  approve  of  the 
plan  you  propose. 

Under  this  option,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welch  might  have  a 
larger  income  while  Mr.  Welch  lives,  but  Mrs.  Welch 
would  be  paid  only  $200  or  $400  a  year  after  his  death. 
Both  Alma  and  Janet  Reach  would  have  had  larger 
individual  incomes,  hut  the  survivor  would  have  less 
money. 

Suggestion;  Warning;  Jq  quj  exactly  how  any  of 
these  choices  fits  YOU,  you  will  have  to  write  to  the 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund.  Tell  the  Fund  which  option 
you  are  interested  in.  If  a  l)eneficiary  is  involved,  give 
that  person’s  name,  sex,  date  of  birth,  and  relationship  to 
you.  The  Fund  will  let  you  know  exactly  how  much 
your  own  retirement  income  would  be  reduced  to  make 
the  additional  provisions  you  want. 

BUT  REMEMBER  that  the  Fund  exists  for  you — not 
primarily  for  the  sake  of  your  heirs.  Be  sure  that  the 
plan  you  select  will  give  you  an  adequate  income,  before 
you  reduce  vour  allowance  to  make  provision  for  others. 

REMEMBER  TOO  that  once  you  have  made  your 
choice  and  have  retired,  you  cannot  change  your  retire¬ 
ment  plan.  The  decision  you  make  when  you  retire  is 
final  and  binding.  So  we  say  again:  Make  sure  it  fits — 
and  fits  YOU,  not  somebody  else. 
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Miss  Fouratte  (see  opposite  page) 
found  travel,  friendship,  romance 
in  year’s  exchange  teaching. 

Five  months’  travel  in  Europe;  the 
chance  to  hob-nob  with  nobility 
and  diplomats;  allowance  on  your  in¬ 
come  tax  for  living  expenses  for  one 
year;  yourself,  suddenly,  a  rather 
important  character;  and  many  other 
prizes?  Sounds  like  “Stop  the  Music.” 
But  it’s  much  more  within  your  reach 
than  that.  It  is  simply  the  happier 
angle  on  Exchange  Teaching. 

There’s  a  price,  too.  You  give  up 
your  family  and  friends  for  a  year 
(though  some  people  took  families 
along) ;  you  may  have  to  live  in 
“austerity”;  you  may  find  the  position 
of  “new”  teacher  in  a  strange  school 
quite  hard  to  take;  but  in  retrospect 
my  winnings  were  all  to  the  good. 

FORMAL  M'ELCX)ME 
We  were  welcomed  to  Britain  by  no 
less  a  person  than  the  Lord-Mayor  of 
Plymouth  and  his  Lady.  On  a  hot 
August  1  he  had  donned  his  ceremonial 
fur-trimmed  robe  of  red  velvet  and  his 
heavy  chain  of  office.  If  the  heat 
emphasized  the  faint  reek  of  moth 
balls,  who  were  we  to  complain?  It 
was  there,  too.  that  we  met  our  in¬ 
domitable  friend,  Edith  Ford,  of  His 
Majestv’s  Ministry  of  Education,  she 
who  was  to  be  our  chief  adviser  and 
mainstay  for  a  year.  Cry  on  her 
shoulder,  storm  at  her,  complain,  or 
just  run  on — she  came  up  helpful  and 
intelligent  about  our  needs.  Her  secre¬ 
tary,  Joan  Camp,  was  our  other  bul¬ 
wark.  and  because  of  these  two  wonder- 
women  we  were  never  to  feel  friend¬ 
less  or  forgotten  in  our  year  in  Britain. 

The  next  day  1  was  off  alone  to 
Scotland,  where  my  “digs”  were  in 
Sholls.  a  little  coal-mining  town  half¬ 
way  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
on  the  main  line.  Not  a  great  deal  can 
be  said  for  the  beauty  of  Shotts,  con¬ 
sisting  as  it  did  of  rows  and  rows  of 
similar  council  bouses,  and  dominated 
by  an  American-type  “picture  house.” 
The  surrounding  moorlands  and  coun¬ 
tryside  were  pretty,  once  you  got  past 
the  “bings”— small  mountains  of  slag 
that  marked  coal-mining  areas.  But 
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the  gardens  of  Shotts — typical  of  all 
gardens  in  Britain — were  bright  and 
cheery  if  the  outsides  of  the  houses 
weren’t;  and  the  friendly  warmth  of 
the  people  and  cozy  little  fires  within 
more  than  compensated  for  cheerless 
days  of  rain  and  chill,  with  not  too 
much  heat  even  indoors.  I  grew  to  love 
Shotts  and  nearly  burst  with  pride  each 
time  “our”  Pipe  Band,  kilted  and  mag¬ 
nificent,  won  new  laurels.  They  were 
World  Champions,  even  over  Glasgow. 

WORK  SCHEDULE 
My  teaching  assignment  was  in  Bells- 
hill  Academy,  Junior  Secondary — that 
is,  grades  7,  8  and  9  in  the  non-uni¬ 
versity  prep  division.  Children  plan¬ 
ning  to  go  to  University  went  to  the 
“other  side” — the  Senior  Secondary, 
for  grades  7-12.  I  taught  from  August 
24th  until  June  30th,  but  with  time  out 
for  travel,  in  addition  to  regular  holi¬ 
days.  My  “time  table”  included  37 
teaching  periods  of  40  minutes  each 
and  ranged  through  various  phases  of 
English,  history,  geography,  citizen¬ 
ship,  and  religion  in  grades  7,  8  and  9. 

In  spile  of  the  trials  of  poor  equip¬ 
ment.  confused  preparation  for  a 
multiplicity  of  assignments,  and  all 
that  went  with  it,  I  came  away  loving 
my  staff  associates  and  the  children. 
What  woman  wearing  “last  year’s” 
clothes — all  too  short  for  New  Look, 
but  suitable  in  Britain — wouldn’t  love 
youngsters  who  found  time  to  admire 
everything  with.  “Please.  Miss,  you’re 
lovely!”  and  “Please.  Miss,  your  cos¬ 
tume  is  smashing!”  (Comparatively 
my  Westfield  children  just  have  no 
romance  in  their  souls!)  And  my  staff 
gave  so  fully  of  their  energies  in  help¬ 
ing  me  in  many  ways-  especially  tak¬ 
ing  over  classes  while  1  was  on  more 
glamorous  pursuits. 

BUT  GLAMOR 

For  the  everyday  life  of  an  Exchange 
Teacher  does  contain  glamor.  You 
never  want  for  social  engagements. 
Local  Rotaries,  church  groups,  and 
just  the  neighbors  and  friends  will 
keep  your  calendar  more  than  filled. 


You  have  to  make  some  speeches;  but 
with  tea  and  scones,  and  friendly  atten¬ 
tion  to  all  you  say  with  your  funny 
American  voice,  it  will  be  more  fun 
than  work.  Then,  too,  there  are  so 
many  really  exciting  occasions.  At  an 
American  Society  Thanksgiving  Dinner 
in  Glasgow,  I  sat  at  the  head  table 
between  Lord  Inverclyde  and  the 
Danish  consul.  I  explored  diuigeons, 
not  usually  open  to  the  public,  with  the 
Scottish  Secretary  of  State.  I  attended 
the  Duchess  of  Gloucester’s  Garden 
Party  at  Holyrood  Palace,  and  swam 
and  relaxed  at  Loch  Lomond  with  Lord 
and  Lady  Leith-Buchanan.  At  Am¬ 
bassador  Douglas’s  reception  for  us  in 
London  I  chatted  comfortably  for  some 
time  with  a  rather  sharp  little  old  lady 
before  I  learned  she  was  the  Lady 
Astor. 

So  many  unusual  opportunities  were 
offered,  I  can  only  cite  samples.  During 
early  June  we  went  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon  for  a  special  series  of  plays  and 
lectures.  We  heard  experts  on  various 
phases  of  Shakespeare’s  writings,  life, 
and  times.  We  saw  John  Gielgud’s 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  and  Mac¬ 
beth  and  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  at 
the  Memorial  Theatre.  A  special  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  tea  was  given  us  at  the 
theatre,  with  an  opportunity  to  meet 
producers  and  actors,  and  go  back- 
stage  and  on  stage.  We  toured  much 
of  the  Shakespeare  country,  Warwick. 
Kenilworth,  the  Cotswolds,  and  Oxford. 
All  this  was  arranged  for  us  by  the 
English-speaking  Union.  It  was  they, 
too,  who  arranged  the  special  all- 
expense  tours  which  I  took  at  Christ¬ 
mas  and  Easter. 

A  BETTER  TEACHER 

Besides  these  two  trips  to  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  I  was  able  to  see  much  of  Eng¬ 
land,  especially  in  the  London  area 
and  the  Lake  country  shrine  of  the 
Romantic  Poets.  I  became  thoroughly 
blase  about  my  knowledge  of  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh. 

It  was  all  pretty  wonderful — the  im- 
jwrtance  of  being  a  guest  at  my  school 
— the  glamor  of  special  receptions — 
and  so  forth — but  the  most  wonderful 
sight  of  my  year  was  the  purple  silhou¬ 
ette  of  New  York  City’s  familiar  sky¬ 
line  rising  out  of  the  hot  pink  mist  of 
early  dawn  as  the  Queen  Mary  entered 
the  harbor  on  August  10,  1949.  I’d 
had  much  fun — many  headaches — even 
heartaches — but  now  I  was  ready  to 
settle  down  for  a  little  while  in  my  own 
country,  which  I’d  learned  to  love  with 
new  perspective  from  350O  miles  dis¬ 
tance.  I’m  sure  anyone  would  be  the 
better  person  for  such  a  year,  and 
tlierefore  a  belter  teacher.  “Nothing 
ventured,  nothing  gained”  is  a  hack¬ 
neyed  bromide — but  I’m  prescribing  it 
nevertheless.  For  me  it  was  at  once  my 
greatest  venture — and  I’ve  only  begun 
to  count  the  gains! 
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...we  do  WORKHiRDGR! 


.  .  .  buti  it^s  worth  it! 


“You  Work  So  Hard”  was  the 
verdict  (Review,  Oct.,  1949)  of 
Laura  Jeffrey,  exchange  teacher 
from  Scotland,  who  taught  last 
year  at  Roosevelt  Junior  High 
School,  Westfield.  Here  Melissa 
Fouratte,  who  took  Miss  Jeffrey’s 
place  in  Scotland,  tells  how  the 
Scotch  school  looked  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can  teacher. 

Finally  i  realized  that  he  wanted  to 
sharpen  a  pencil,  this  small  seventh 
grade  boy  in  his  knee-length  shorts, 
high  socks,  and  noisy  hob-nailed  boots. 

“Please,  Miss,  do  you  have  a  blade?” 
had  been  the  query,  but  the  Glasgow 
dialect  was  still  too  much  for  me  and 
1  hadn’t  learned  yet  that  smart  teachers 
carried  a  small  pen-knife  for  such 
purposes.  Someone  in  the  class  pro¬ 
duced  a  dangerous-looking  razor  blade 
and  the  matter  was  handled  expertly, 
wee  Tom  standing  over  the  dilapidated 
waste  basket,  trying  to  get  his  shavings 
within. 

Early  days  as  an  exchange  teacher 
ill  Belishill  Academy  in  Lanarkshire. 
Scotland,  presented  all  sorts  of  prob¬ 
lems.  vocabulary  for  one.  I  learned 
that  a  blackboard  eraser  is  a  “duster”; 
that  a  pencil  eraser  is  a  “rubber”;  a 
notebook  is  a  “jotter”;  and  a  line  is 
a  “queue”.  Recess  is  “playtime”  and 
a  .schedule  is  a  “time-table”.  1  had 
great  difficulty  understanding  “Glas¬ 
wegian”  as  the  Glasgow  lingo  is  called. 
Fortunately  they  understood  me. 
American  films  seen  weekly  at  local 
“picture  houses”  had  accustomed  them 
to  our  voices  and  accent.  Besides,  they 
were  fascinated  with  every  word  I 
spoke  because  of  the  accent,  and  that 
helped. 

V^llERE  TO  GO,  WHAT  TO  DO 

Promotion  cards  did  not  exist  in 
Belishill  procedures.  The  first  day  the 
children  arrived  in  the  main  hall  en 
masse- — and  it  took  about  an  hour  for 
a  teacher  to  intone  their  section  num¬ 
bers  and  assign  them  to  register  teach¬ 
ers.  They  copied  a  time-table  with  a 
room  number  and  a  subject  on  it.  The 
teachers  had  time-tables  with  section 
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numbers  only.  So  for  one  week  I  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  asked  each 
little  group  of  marching  children  their 
number  until  I  found  my  class.  Then 
1  followed  them  to  their  room  and 
asked  what  1  was  teaching.  After  I’d 
learned  the  name  of  the  subject  from 
them.  I  could  enquire  of  a  fellow- 
teacher  concerning  the  subject  matter. 
By  the  next  week,  I  also  knew  what 
each  subject  meant — that  R.  K.  was 
“Religious  Knowledge,”  and  I’d  begin 
with  the  story  of  Abraham,  or  that 
Repetition  was  memorizing  poetry,  and 
i  could  use  just  about  anything.  Litera¬ 
ture  meant  Treasure  Island  in  this  class 
and  The  Splendid  Spur  in  that  one. 
Reading  meant  Children  of  the  New 
Forest  in  this  class  and  Reading  and 
Study  in  that.  Since  1  had  LS  different 


The  ta%!4e,  for  guidance,  and  .  .  . 

preparations  weekly,  this  was  a  pretty 
slow  process  -and  it  took  just  two 
weeks  to  get  started.  Of  course,  only 
new  teachers  have  this  adjustment  to 
make,  since  old  ones  know  their  time¬ 
tables  pretty  well,  but  I  saw  even  the 
veterans  hunting  up  classes  or  looking 
for  a  room  in  which  to  deposit  a  class. 

Further  to  complicate  matters,  a 
teacher  did  nut  necessarily  have  a  given 
group  for  all  of  a  given  subject.  Three 
of  us  taught  English  to  IL.  Three  of 
us  taught  history,  for  example,  to  IG. 
English  w  asn’t  so  hard  to  divide.  But 


the  copper  poL  are  symbols  of  educational 
failures  to  be  found  in  New  Jersey  too. 

by  some  freak  IG  ended  up  without 
any  dictation  and  spelling,  which  they 
were  supposed  to  have  had  once  a  week 
— and  no  one  discovered  that  until  the 
end  of  the  term  when  the  exam  ap¬ 
peared.  One  of  the  history  teachers 
gave  IG  the  same  lesson  I’d  taught 
each  week — which  was  probablv  a  safe 
measure,  since  my  knowledge  of 
Scottish  history  was  doubtful. 

SI:BJECT  DIFFICl’LTY 

We  had  no  report  cards,  just  one 
exam  mark  for  each  of  two  terms. 
Half  marks  )  was  passing,  and 

it  didn’t  seem  to  matter  much  whether 
people  passed  or  not.  1  was  alarmed 
that  only  seven  of  my  IG's  of  the 
second  semester  passed  their  grammar. 
Their  “math”  teacher  was  uncon¬ 
cerned  that  only  three  had  passed  his 
exam.  I’d  been  struggling  all  semester 
with  just  subordinate  clauses — nothing 
more.  I  had  to  teach  these  seventh 
graders  that  this  was  a  “noun  clause  in 
the  objective  case  governed  bv  the 
finite  verb — .”  The  word  case  meant 
nothing,  since  they  had  not  had  uses 
of  a  noun — and  of  course  had  no  idea 
what  a  direct  object  was.  Moreover, 
they  had  never  had  infinitives,  so  1 
had  to  be  sure  all  verbs  were  “finite”. 
We  had  grammar  just  once  weekly — 
and  I  was  assured  that  there  was  no 
time  to  “revise”  parts  of  sjieech  or 
teach  case.  1  think  it’s  a  miracle  that 
seven  passed  that  exam  with  its  seven 
sentences. 

But  the  greatest  bugbear  was  disci¬ 
pline.  I  came  with  the  typical  Ameri¬ 
can  belief  that  all  European  discipline 
was  better  than  ours  and  that  Scottish 
children  would  be  virtuous  little  models 
of  respect  and  obedience.  Don’t  you 
believe  it!  Double  desks  add  to  the 
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problem  of  whispering  and  copying. 
Fellow-exchanges  from  all  over  Britain 
concurred  in  the  belief  that  this 
whispering  was  general.  Poor  equip¬ 
ment  slowed  down  the  settling  into 
activity.  For  example,  open  ink-wells 
required  ink  every  time  a  class  was  to 
write.  The  teacher  carried  a  little  tray 
of  jK-ns  and  “blotting  papers’'  and 
stored  the  “ink  jotters”  all  of  which 
had  to  be  passed  before  you  could 
begin.  Textbooks  were  coinnicm  to 
many  classes,  so  these  must  be  obtained 
from  storage,  passed  and  accounted  for. 
And  the  ink,  reposing  in  the  main  hall 
in  a  copper  pot.  was  shared  by  an 
entire  school. 

THE  COPPER  INK-POT 
That  copper  ink-pot.  ancient  and  un¬ 
tidy,  standing  in  the  main  hall  for  all 
to  use.  symbolized  Bellshill  Academy 
Junior  Secondary  for  me.  By  some 
standards  it  was  a  beautiful  pot.  well- 
made,  to  last,  and  it  held  quite  a  bit  of 
ink.  The  only  trouble  with  the  darned 
thing  was  that  it  was  virtually  im¬ 
possible  to  pour  from  it  without  spill¬ 
ing.  1  yearned  for  a  standard  quart 
glass  bottle  with  a  fool-proof  pouring 
apparatus.  Yes,  you  could  grasp  the 
copper  vessel  unflinchingly  near  the 
end  of  the  spout — and  make  it  stop 
before  it  spilled.  That’s  how  1  felt 
about  the  Academy  as  a  whole.  Our 
ancient  copper  vessel  created  more 
problems  than  it  solved,  and  it  could 
all  have  been  as  simple  as  the  glass 
bottle.  But  you  soon  learn  in  Britain 
that  if  “glass  bottles”  are  new — they 
are  harder  to  adjust  to  than  the  old 
copper  ink-pot. 

The  Academy  had  been  built  with 
very  high  windows — 1  suppose  to  pre¬ 
vent  distraction  from  main  street 
traffic.  To  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
light,  divisions  between  the  rooms  were 
of  glass  from  just  above  the  children’s 
head-level,  with  only  a  thin  panel 
below.  When  someone  in  the  next 
room  wrote  on  the  blackboard  or 
“dusted”  it.  the  whole  wall  shook.  1 
could  often  hear  whole  lessons  l)eing 
droned  by  classes  of  forty  or  worse  in 
the  next  room  adjacent,  and  1  occasion¬ 
ally  got  the  benefit  of  instruction  from 
two  directions.  One  teacher  taught 
mechanical  drawing  with  so  much  en¬ 
thusiasm.  that  1  finally  had  to  give  up 
and  assign  seat-work  to  my  girls  while 
he  was  next  door. 


I  had  no  room  of  my  own — nor  did 
most  of  the  teachers.  The  fir.st  term  I 
used  six  different  rooms  in  two  build¬ 
ings  and  was  assigned  a  de.sk  in  the 
building  where  1  taught  only  eleven 
times  weekly  out  of  forty  periods.  Text¬ 
books  I  used  were  stored  in  six  different 
places  and  my  equipment,  such  as  pens, 
rulers,  and  blotting  papers,  was  in  a 


Miss  Fouratte  is  a  teacher  in  Roosevelt 
Junior  High  School,  Westfield,  New  Jersey. 
She  tells  a  warm,  personal  story  of  her 
year  in  a  Scottish  school. 

different  building  from  my  desk.  When 
1  tried  to  explain  how  simple  it  would 
be  for  me  to  teach  my  thirty-seven 
classes  weekly  all  in  the  same  room, 
the  teachers  assured  me  it  would  be 
impossible.  But  since  both  teachers 
and  pupils  moved,  1  could  never  quite 
understand.  It  also  meant  that  if  I 
wanted  to  brighten  up  a  room  w  ith  wall 
decorations  (no  bulletin  boards)  I  had 
to  find  enough  for  six  rooms.  If  I 
wanted  to  post  a  progress  chart  for  a 
given  class.  1  had  to  put  it  in  the  room 
where  1  met  them  most  often. 

We  had  no  PTA.  1  never  met  a 
single  parent.  1  knew  vaguely  that 
these  were  children  of  miners  and  steel 
workers,  and  that  this  child’s  mother 
had  just  died,  but  we  weren’t  too  con¬ 
cerned  with  individuals.  1  was  flying 
blind  on  the  mat'er  of  l.Q.  Most  of  my 
colleagues  regarded  it  as  about  as  valid 
as  a  horoscope.  Besides  we  had  no 
jjersonal  histories — only  a  record  of 
half-yearly  exams  and  attendance. 
Attendance  seemed  terrible  to  me,  but 
it  didn’t  matter  much;  these  children 
were  all  leaving  at  fifteen.  I  thought 
nothing  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  absentees 
on  a  roll  of  42.  We  made  no  real 
effort  to  adjust  the  curriculum  to  the 
general  needs  of  children  leaving  at 
fifteen.  They  had  almost  no  instruction 
in  civics,  or  current  topics;  they  had  no 
training  in  hygiene.  Our  weekly  roller 
towels— four  fresh  each  Monday  for 
one  thousand  children  to  use  where 
there  was  no  soap— seemed  poor  train¬ 
ing  for  a  better  future.  Our  “N.Q.’s” 
— the  children  not  even  qualified  for 
secondary  education — were  given  no 


sewing  or  cooking  at  all — just  more 
English  or  religion. 

TAWSE  FOR  GUIDANCE 
At  Bellshill  they  solved  everything 
by  the  use  of  the  “tawse” — the  tra¬ 
ditional  belt,  or  strap.  To  get  children 
to  school  on  time,  to  keep  them  in 
order,  to  encourage  right  answers,  etc. 
— the  belt  was  employed  freely  in 
Bellshill  Junior  Secondary  where  1 
taught.  At  the  order  “get  out”  or 
“on  the  floor”,  the  recalcitrant  stands 
before  the  teacher  w  ith  hand  out.  palm 
up.  and  the  teacher  administers  a 
sharp  whack  with  the  belt.  This  was 
the  total  implement  of  guidance.  1 
think  it’s  a  “copper  pot”  method. 

M  iss  Jeffrey,  who  was  here  in  my 
place,  was  overwhelmed  by  the  many 
extra  things  we  do.  It’s  true  that  PTA’s 
and  curriculum  revision  meetings, 
guidance  records  and  detention  take 
more  time,  but  they  make  more  sense 
to  me.  I  tried  some  of  our  methods — 
motivation  of  interest,  gradually  di¬ 
minishing  competition,  personal  in¬ 
terest  and  understanding  through  such 
things  as  after-school  talks.  Wherever 
possible  1  tried  to  make  learning  activi¬ 
ties  real — as  in  teaching  letter  writing 
through  correspondence  with  pen  pals. 
These  small  Scots  reacted  as  any 
children  would.  It  is  slower  and  less 
apparent  in  result,  but  it  is  so  much 
more  intelligent  than  eternally  grasping 
the  end  of  the  copper  spout  to  prevent 
spilling. 

To  drop  the  analogy,  I  cannot  help 
making  some  generalizations  concern¬ 
ing  my  impression  of  Scottish  educa¬ 
tion.  (If  there  is  one  thing  I  learned 
last  year,  however,  it  is  that  you  can 
never  generalize  without  calling  down 
someone’s  wrath.)  Almost  nothing  is 
being  done  in  Scottish  schools  to  de¬ 
velop  democracy  as  we  know  it. 

"THE  WORD”  COMES  DOWN 
That  “tawse”  made  the  growth  of 
individual  responsibility  not  only  im¬ 
possible  but  unnecessary.  Our  slow 
process  of  discipline  is  not  so  im¬ 
mediate  in  its  results,  but  it  certainly 
develops  a  healthier  citizenship.  Teach¬ 
ers  brought  up  under  the  system  in 
their  turn  accepted  doggedly  what  was 
“dished  out”  by  administration,  and 
administration  in  its  turn  accepted  un- 
questioningly  higher  administration. 
There  was  no  questioning — no  discus¬ 
sion  in  teachers’  meetings,  for  example. 
In  fa(H,  we  had  only  one  meeting  in 
Bellshill  while  1  was  there;  at  that  one 
the  principal  made  assignments  for  an 
athletic  meet.  The  man  in  the  streets, 
who  has  not  been  taught  to  question 
things,  to  compare  information,  to 
express  his  opinion,  stands  doggedly  in 
endless  queues. 

Change  is  virtually  impossible — or 
at  least  so  slow  that  it  might  as  well 
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be — to  minds  constantly  justifying  ex¬ 
istent  ills.  Two  wars  have  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  this — but  at  the  root 
is  this  old  educational  system.  The 
cream  is  skimmed  off  and  educated 
beautifully  in  an  academic  sense.  In 
Bellshill  only  seven  out  of  1000  in 
grades  seven  through  twelve  finished 
the  equivalent  of  senior  high  last  year. 
And  compared  with  our  own  academic 
cream,  social  development  is  lacking. 

Great  leaders  have  come  out  of  Scot¬ 
land,  but  1  do  not  believe  their  schools 
can  account  for  it.  Nor  is  there  at 
present  any  great  leadership  to  pull 
them  out  of  their  troubles.  One  Edin¬ 


burgh  engineer  asked  me  what  it  is  in 
our  education  that  makes  it  possible  for 
our  young  engineers  to  be  called  into 
their  mines  to  expedite  production.  1 
think  the  answer  is  in  our  educational 
differences.  Academically  they  prob¬ 
ably  outstrip  us.  However,  we  do  not 
think  the  job  is  complete  without  apply¬ 
ing  knowledge,  developing  individual 
initiative,  and  especially  responsibility 
for  one’s  own  acts. 

1  am  not  branding  Scottish  educa¬ 
tion  in  comparison  with  ours.  No,  1 
went  ."iStX)  miles  to  find  an  extreme  1 
might  have  found  very  close  to  West- 
field.  1  have  no  idea  how  typical  Bells¬ 
hill  was.  any  more  than  I’m  sure  how 


typical  Westfield  is.  No  problem  I’ve 
mentioned  has  escaped  notice  of  the 
Educational  Institute  of  Scotland,  a 
highly  intelligent  body  which  recog¬ 
nizes  the  weaknesses,  particularly  of  the 
Junior  Secondary.  Nor  do  they  condone 
the  use  of  the  tawse.  It  is  constantly 
under  fire.  I  have  discussed  these 
things  with  members  of  the  l.anark- 
shire  House,  the  educational  director 
and  his  associates,  and  an  Inspector  of 
Schools.  I  went  to  Scotland  to  learn 
something  I  might  apply  here,  and  I 
did.  We're  all  guilty  in  some  measure 
of  the  “copper  pot”  rut.  Let’s  examine 
ourselves  and  adapt  to  the  “glass 
bottle”. 


Ambassadors 


By  CORNELIUS  R.  McLAUGHLlN* 


OR  MANY  YEARS  there  have  been 

schemes  of  exchanging  professors 
and  students.  Until  recently  little 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  exchange 
of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers.  A  relatively  small  group  of 
teachers  has  been  exchanged  between 
countries  and  a  few  more  between  cities 
within  these  countries. 

After  the  war,  administrative  ma¬ 
chinery  was  established  to  revive  and 
expand  the  interchange  program  be¬ 
tween  various  countries.  At  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  British  Government,  the 
Division  of  International  Educational 
Relations  of  the  Office  of  Education, 
assisted  by  a  national  interchange  com¬ 
mittee.  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
selection  of  American  teachers  to  be 
matched  with  British  exchange  teacher 
candidates. 

Since  1946  409  British  have  ex¬ 
changed  with  an  equal  number  of 
Americans.  In  1947  an  interchange  of 
four  pairs  of  teachers  initiated  a  similar 
program  with  Canada.  Last  year  14 
teachers  participated  in  seven  Franco- 
American  matches. 

Of  the  total  of  4.50  teacher  inter¬ 
changes  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  Canada  and  France  from 
1946  through  the  current  school  year, 
9  New  Jersey  communities  have  been 
host  to  10  foreign  teachers,  while  an 
equal  number  of  New  Jersey  teachers 
took  over  classrooms  abroad.  This 


year  British  teachers  are  in  schools  at 
Newark,  New  Brunswick  and  Morris¬ 
town,  and  a  Canadian  teacher  has  taken 
a  classroom  in  Rutherford. 

High  Praise 

Exchange  teachers  have  enjoyed  a 
rare  experience  and  have  done  a 
splendid  job.  The  work  of  these  un¬ 
official  ambassadors  has  been  so  well 
done  that  in  many  instances  it  has  been 
recognized  in  official  dispatches  and 
communications.  A  year  ago  in  a 
speech  before  a  group  of  educators  in 
Chicago  Sir  Oliver  Frank,  British  Am- 
l>assador  to  the  United  States,  said  of 
the  exchange  teachers,  “They  are  real 
ambassadors  between  our  two  coun¬ 
tries.” 

A  few  months  ago  William  Smale, 
the  American  Consul  at  Belfast,  sent  a 
special  report  to  the  State  Department 
in  which  he  praised  the  work  of  three 
American  teachers  in  Northern  Ireland. 
The  Americans  had  won  their  way  into 
the  hearts  of  the  Ulster  people,  and  in 
commenting  upon  the  termination  of 
the  exchanges  a  local  newspaper  stated 
that  the  departure  of  the  teachers  would 
“create  a  void  in  the  district  which  will 
never  really  be  filled.” 

In  this  period  of  critical  international 
unrest  such  contributions  to  better 
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understanding  between  nations  are  im¬ 
portant.  Exchange  teachers  cut  across 
all  lines  of  religion,  social  status  and 
other  apparent  barriers  to  understand¬ 
ing  among  people.  They  learn  to  re¬ 
spect  and  appreciate  individuals.  They 
learn  to  know  about  the  food,  the 
homes,  the  clothes,  the  work  and  the 
play  of  the  people  of  other  countries  by 
living  among  them  and  working  with 
the  children. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  their 
operation  teacher  interchange  pro¬ 
grams  were  entirely  financed  by  the 
individuals  exchanging.  Under  Public 
Law  .584.  79th  Congress,  the  Fulbright 
Act,  educational  exchange  programs 
have  been  implemented  and  travel 
grants  made  available  for  teachers 
selected  to  go  to  Great  Britain  and  to 
France.  Additional  programs  from 
other  countries  mean  that  more  teach¬ 
ers  will  be  afforded  foreign  educational 
opportunities  by  Fulbright  grants. 
Many  of  these  positions  will  be  for 
highly  specialized  teachers,  fluent  in  a 
foreign  language,  but  a  majority  will 
l>o  open  to  teachers  from  the  elementary 
and  secondary  levels  who  have  at  least 
a  bachelor’s  degree,  additional  grad¬ 
uate  work  and  a  minimum  of  three 
years  of  successful  teaching  experience. 

Note:  It  is  too  late  to  apply  for  1950-51 
exrhangeships,  but  full  information  for  future 
years  is  available  from  the  Division  of  Inter¬ 
national  Educational  Relations,  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.  C. 
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A  Statement  of  Principles  and  Policies  for  the  Teaching  of 
Controversial  Questions  in  Schools — Adopted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  December  2,  1949 


1.  A  question  is  controversial  when 
one  or  more  of  the  proposed  answers 
are  objectionable  enough  to  a  section 
of  the  citizenry  to  arouse  strong  re¬ 
action.  The  immediate  cause  of  this 
reaction  may  be  personal  conviction  or 
interest,  or  allegiance  to  an  interested 
group.  The  most  critically  controver¬ 
sial  questions  are  those  characterized 
by  current  importance  and  by  group 
opinion  and  interest. 

2.  The  consideration  of  controver¬ 
sial  questions  has  a  legitimate  place  in 
the  work  of  the  public  schools. 

Sooner  or  later  young  people  must 
meet  and  face  such  questions.  It  is 
important  that  they  have  experience 
with  such  questions  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  promote  consideration  of 
all  pertinent  factors. 

School  treatment  of  such  questions 
should  not  only  promote  fair  and 
many-sided  study  of  those  questions;  it 
should  also  help  the  student  develop 
techniques  for  considering  controver¬ 
sial  questions-  -techniques  which  he 
will  habitually  use  in  later  life. 

3.  The  handling  of  a  controversial 
question  in  school  should  be  free  from 
the  assumption  that  there  is  one  cor¬ 
rect  answer  which  should  emerge  from 
the  discussion  and  be  taught  authori¬ 
tatively  to  the  student. 

Indoctrination  is  not  the  purpose; 
rather,  the  purpose  is  to  have  the 
student  see  as  fully  as  possible  all  sides 
of  the  question. 

4.  A  controversial  question  should 
be  handled  in  an  appropriate  setting  by 
a  teacher  prepared  for  such  a  responsi¬ 
bility.  Such  a  question  is  always  re¬ 
lated  to  many  things  in  the  past  and 
the  present,  which  are  important  to  any 
profitable  study  of  it. 

The  wise  teacher  avoids  going  into  a 
controversial  question  beyond  his  own 
depth.  A  student  would  better  be  un¬ 
informed  about  a  question  than  misin¬ 
formed  about  it. 

5.  The  decision  as  to  whether  a 
controversial  question  shall  become  a 
matter  for  school  study  should  be  based 
on  such  consideration  as  the  timeliness 
of  the  question,  the  maturity  of  the 
students,  the  needs  of  the  students,  and 
the  purposes  of  the  school. 

The  school  must  determine  how  much 
time  and  how  much  emphasis  shall  be 
given  the  question. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  planned  dis¬ 
cussions  of  controversial  questions, 
there  are  occasions  when  such  a  ques¬ 


tion  arises  unexpectedly.  The  teacher 
has  the  responsibility  of  discerning  its 
controversial  nature  and  handling  it 
accordingly. 

7.  The  local  board  of  education 
should  go  on  record  with  a  declaration 
of  policies  for  handling  controversial 
questions  in  the  schools.  Having  done 
so,  it  should  protect  the  teaching  and 
administrative  personnel  from  partisan 
pressures. 

In  New  Jersey  the  local  board  is  by 
law  responsible  for  determining  what 
shall  be  taught  in  the  schools,  subject 
to  general  laws  and  regulations  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

8.  The  local  board  of  education 
should  make  sure  that  the  students  are 
provided  with  adequate  and  varied  in- 


IKF,  THE  AUTHOR  of  “Bon  Ami  On 
Plain  Glass”  (Review,  April,  1949), 
1  too,  have  been  interested,  for  some 
time,  in  the  preparation  of  lantern 
slides  by  the  children  to  be  used  as 
visual  aids,  and  at  a  minimum  cost. 
The  use  of  Bon  Ami  seems  an  ex¬ 
cellent  idea  for  practice  purposes,  but 
is  not  a  jiermanent  job.  In  our  sixth 
grade  we  made  permanent  slides. 

Regular  plain  glass  plates,  which  are 
fairly  inexpensive  if  bought  in  large 
numbers,  were  treated  with  an  egg 
white  (»r  gelatine  base.  This  was  done 
well  in  advance  by  the  teacher. 

In  the  meantime  the  children  made 
and  colored  the  illustration  on  draw¬ 
ing  paper,  using  paper  the  same  size 
as  the  slide.  Margins  were  drawn  on 
the  paper  allowing  space  for  the  bind¬ 
ing  to  be  used  later  in  holding  the 
mask  in  place.  I  pon  completion  of  an 
original  picture,  it  was  placed  beneath 
the  glass  so  that  the  child  could  follow 
his  design,  painting  in  colors  directly 
on  the  coated  slide.  We  used  Velox 
Transparent  Photographic  color  or 
colored  ink  applied  with  a  fine  brush. 

While  resting  on  the  colored  picture, 
however,  the  color  on  the  glass  ap¬ 
pears  more  intense.  The  glass  should, 
therefore,  be  moved  gently  to  a  plain 
white  background  to  ascertain  whether 
more  color  needs  to  be  applied.  If  so. 


structional  materials  which  present  fully 
all  sides  of  the  controversial  questions 
to  he  considered. 

Since  present-day  live  questions  are. 
in  the  main,  those  to  be  considered, 
current  materials  such  as  books,  news¬ 
papers.  magazines,  and  audio-visual 
aids  are  highly  important. 

9.  The  proper  avenues  by  which 
arguments  on  controversial  questions 
reach  students  in  school  are  the  teach¬ 
ers  holding  appropriate  certificates,  the 
students  themselves,  and  the  materials 
furnished  by  direction  of  the  local 
board  of  education. 

No  individual  or  group  can  claim  the 
right  to  present  arguments  directly  to 
students  in  school.  Such  a  “right” 
would  make  the  schools  battlegrounds 
for  dozens  of  kinds  of  controversies. 

A  citizen  has  a  right  to  assume  that 
controversial  questions  are  being  pre¬ 
sented  fairly,  and  to  protest  to  the 
board  of  education  if  convinced  that 
they  are  not. 


it  may  be  applied  directly  on  top  of 
the  first  coat  without  any  damage  to 
the  slide.  If  the  outlines  of  the  figures 
are  not  sharp  enough,  a  greater  in¬ 
tensity  and  detail  may  be  achieved  by 
outlining  with  pen  and  ink. 

Iti  order  to  preserve  the  slide  for 
repeated  use  or  permanency,  a  mask 
may  be  applied,  simply  by  using  black 
construction  paper  cut  to  the  desired 
width  (about  If  the  paste  job  is 

a  good  one  the  slides  will  adhere  to  each 
other  indefinitely. 

In  case  the  picture  on  the  coating 
should  be  ruined  beyond  redemption, 
nothing  is  lost  but  our  efforts  and  a 
little  coloring,  as  the.  coating  can  be 
easily  removed  and  the  glass  used  over 
and  over  again.  The  same  may  be  done 
with  the  finished  slides  when  they  have 
outgrown  their  usefulness. 

If  the  steps  are  well  planned;  if  the 
manipulation  of  the  tools  is  clearly 
understood;  and  if  the  use  of  materials 
is  well  organized,  there  need  be  no 
anxiety  over  failures  or  loss  of  ma¬ 
terials  due  to  breakage. 

There  are  decided  advantages  to  this 
activity,  since  the  children  have  the 
pictures  in  color  to  project  on  the 
screen  and  can  use  them  in  many  ways 
and  on  various  occasions  as  a  visual 
aid  in  relation  to  language  arts,  social 
studies,  health  or  science  activities. 


Permanent  Lantern  Slides 

By  MABEL  OVZTS  ZIMMERMAm 

Woodbury 
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^^CROSSROADS  OF  THE  WORLD^^ 


Sing  -  Draw  -  Laugh 
For  Your  Grammar 


“Sing  For  Your  Grammar”  I  cried 
after  a  swift  glance  at  my  class  of  35 
Weehawken  sophomores  whose  expres¬ 
sions  frankly  revealed  disinterest  and 
boredom  during  a  lesson  on  verbs. 
My  first  volunteer  bravely  sang  Who 
Do  You  Love,  I  Hofie?  in  answer  to 
my  request  for  a  song  exemplifying  a 
glaring  grammatical  error.  /  Ain't  Got 
.’Sohotly,  Life  Gets  Tedious,  Don't  It, 
and  countless  other  songs  followed. 
No  longer  did  it  seem  difficult  to  dis¬ 
cuss  rules  governing  cases  of  pro¬ 
nouns.  predicate  nominatives.  For  two 
weeks  my  students  opened  each  class 
with  a  mehxly.  \^e  then  noted  all 
errors,  recited  rules,  made  corrections 
and  ended  each  class  singing  the  song 
correctly. 

Trochair,  Iambic,  Anapeslic,  Dac¬ 
tylic  were  poetic  terms  that  brought 
deep  frowns— frowns  that  turned  to 
smiles  and  laughs  when  1  sang  My 
Darling,  My  Darling,  I  Wanted  to  Call 
You  My  Darlinf'.  My  assignment  to 
scan  these  lyrics,  and  others  such  as 
Pistol  Packing  Mama  was  vrell  received. 
Several  students  suggested  other  lyrics, 
after  which  we  scanned  “Ancient  Ma¬ 
riner”  and  other  poems. 

Another  successful  device  has  been 
the  use  of  comic  strips.  Students  col¬ 
lected  comics  containing  grammatical 
errors  on  which  we  based  daily 
lessons. 

Posters  illustrating  a  wrong  and  a 
right  way  of  expressing  a  thought 
served  as  a  good  visual  aid  for  grammar 
exercises.  For  instance,  one  poster 
artistically  presented  a  man  being 
"hanged.”  On  the  same  poster  was  a 
woman  at  a  washline.  The  caption 
read.  "She  hung  the  w  ash.” 

Music  art — humor — have  been  the 
salvation  of  m\  Knglish  classes 

Mrs.  Mvk  (Gordon  Oppenukim, 
eehawken 
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Teachers  of  Latin,  French  and  Span¬ 
ish  in  Merchantville  High  School 
sought  some  project  that  would  have 
meaningful  results  in  all  three  language 
fields  and  would  be  interesting  enough 
to  attract  school-wide  and  even  com¬ 
munity  attention.  They  agreed  on  a 
tri-lingual  dictionary  project  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  by  each  language  teacher 
during  a  given  marking  period,  with  an 
intra-departmental  exhibit  at  the  end. 

The  libary,  used  by  the  grade  school 
and  public  as  well  as  tbe  high  school, 
scheduled  the  exhibit,  helped  with  its 
arrangement,  and  made  it  the  main 
attraction  during  open-house  week. 

The  simple  project  rules  were  ac¬ 
cepted  by  most  pupils  ranging  from 
freshmen  Latin  to  senior  French  and 
Spanish.  Each  pupil  was  to  create 
a  dictionary  for  his  particular  lan¬ 
guage,  along  the  lines  of  childhood’s 
ABC  book.  Each  page  would  repre¬ 
sent  one  letter  in  the  foreign  alphabet. 
The  page  would  illustrate,  with  picture 
or  drawing,  a  word  in  the  language 
beginning  with  that  letter. 

This  undertaking  (1»  familiarized 
each  pupil  with  the  foreign  alphabet; 

(2)  stimulated  interest  in  vocabulary; 

(3)  stimulated  creative  talents;  and 

(4)  made  use  of  valuable  principles  of 
visual  education. 

A  committee  of  pupils,  representing 
all  three  languages,  organized  the  dis¬ 
play,  which  they  named  “Crossroads 
of  the  World.”  The  committee  also 
advertised  and  publicized  it.  All  dic¬ 
tionaries  were  displayed,  but  the  most 


Mavbe  any  school  could  do  it,  but 
Caldwell  did.  And  until  you’ve  seen 
it  in  black  and  white,  you  can’t  guess 
the  talent  available  to  the  average 
community  within  the  four  walls  of 
its  schools. 

Last  year  C.aldwell  teachers  and  pu¬ 
pils  listed  in  a  mimeographed  booklet. 
"Programs  prepared  by  the  Staff  and 
Pupils  of  the  Caldwell  Public  Schools, 
available  to  Community  Organiza¬ 
tions.”  The  booklet  lists  the  types  of 
programs  which  could  be  presented 
by  student  groups,  faculty  groups,  and 
individual  members  of  the  faculty  and 
student  body.  It  makes  clear  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  such  programs  are 
available,  including  the  minimum  ad¬ 
vance  notice  which  the  school  expects. 

But  it  is  the  range  of  talent  that 
astonishes.  They  include  several  spe¬ 
cific  offerings  under  such  varied  gen¬ 
eral  heads  as  Student  Panels  and 
Talks;  Music  by  Pupils;  Teacher, 


spectacular  were  arranged  on  a  cen¬ 
trally  located  table,  with  miniatures 
of  three  women,  Roman,  French  and 
Spanish,  dressed  in  native  costumes. 

The  grade  school  came  and  was 
enthralled  by  the  pictures  and  foreign 
words;  the  high  school  was  entertained 
and  educated  as  it  compared  the  sim¬ 
ilarities  in  the  languages;  the  public 
seemed  completely  overwhelmed  by  the 
originality,  artistic  achievement,  and 
educational  values  in  our  tri-lingual 
exhibit. 

We  all  feel  that  our  project  helped 
broaden  pupil  understanding  and  we 
recommend  it  to  other  communities. 

By  Dwid  D.  Cluley, 
Merchantville. 


Teacher-Parent.  Teacher-Laymen,  and 
Teacher-Pupil  panels;  Dramatics  and 
Plays;  Pupil  Demonstrations;  no  less 
than  20  individual  pnjgrams  by  Cald¬ 
well  teachers  ranging  from  early  Cald¬ 
well  history  to  amateur  photography; 
and  several  programs  by  individual 
(Caldwell  pupils. 

This  September  Caldwell  checked  up 
on  results.  Caldwell  teachers  appeared 
38  times  last  year  as  individual  speak¬ 
ers  at  community  activities,  and  pupils 
appeared  six  times.  The  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  made  91  appearances,  in  46  dif¬ 
ferent  groups,  as  participants  in  panels 
and  round  tables.  Pupils  made  18.5 
individual  appearances  in  28  different 
groups. 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Axtell.  supervising  prin¬ 
cipal.  says.  "These  figures  indicate  the 
extent  to  which  the  public  will  utilize 
the  resources  of  the  school  staff  and 
students,  if  given  the  opportunity.” 
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Displaying  Their  Talents 


Public  Relations  — > 

A  Professional  Job 


By  KARL  B.  ROSS 

Irvington 


ONE  OF  THE  most  educational  experi¬ 
ences  I  had  during  WWII  was 
observing  the  public  relations  activities 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  As  a  photogra¬ 
pher,  I  was  in  a  front-row  seat  to  see 
this  program  in  action.  Even  in  peace¬ 
time  much  money  and  energy  goes  into 
informing  the  public  why  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  operate  as  they  do. 

Commercial  firms  s|)end  millions  <»f 
dollars  telling  the  public  why  Tootsie 
WOotsie  Soap  Flakes  are  best  and 
assuring  tljem  that  Bleak  House  Coffee 
has  a  sealed-in  flavor.  The  business 
men.  whom  teachers  meet  acrtiss  the 
conference  table  at  budget-time,  are 
public  relations  and  advertising 
minded.  Why  doesn’t  education 
lv>rr<iw  more  of  their  techniques? 

Yet  the  same  citizen  who  protests 
over  a  S2  a  week  raise  for  teachers, 
grins  and  bears  it  when  his  doctor  ups 
his  fee  or  his  lawyer  soaks  him  SlO 
for  writing  a  letter.  The  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  must  come  to  the  realization 
that  only  a  sold  and  informed  public  is 
a  sympathetic  public.  Certainly  in  a 
New  Jersey  community,  with  a  million 
dollar  school  budget,  the  people  are 
entitled  to  know  what  they  are  getting 
for  their  money.  Telling  them  is  a 
job  for  a  trained  public  relations 
expert. 

Teacher  associations  do  not  have 
the  financial  resources  for  such  a  pro¬ 
gram,  nor  is  it  their  responsibility. 
Teachers  are  hired  to  teach  and  do 
professional  school  work.  They  are 
not  hired  to  fire  the  boilers,  operate 
the  cafeteria,  drive  the  school  buses, 
garden  the  lawn,  or  paint  the  building. 
They  should  not  be  expected  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  school  to  the  public — a  task 
'  for  which  thev  were  never  trained. 


As  the  board  hires  a  law  counselor, 
so  it  should  hire  a  public  relations 
consultant.  In  a  school  budget  of  a 
million,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable 
to  set  aside  $10,000  for  the  salaries  of 
an  expert,  a  secretary  and  miscellaneous 
expenses.  Both  the  Federal  and  the 
State  departments  of  government  have 
such  positions  on  their  payrolls;  why 
not  the  local  board? 

In  a  school  system  of  some  200  teach¬ 
ers,  5,(K)0  students,  there  is  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  educational  talent.  There  are 
hobbies  galore  and  a  steady  stream  of 
school  projects  in  which  the  public  can 


and  should  be  interested.  Newspapers 
and  radio  stations  are  very  cooperative, 
and  will  welcome  properly  prepared 
material.  Their  receptiveness  is  sorely 
strained  at  times,  however,  when  poorly 
prepared  releases  and  bad  photographs 
are  dumped  in  their  laps,  with  pres¬ 
sure  for  use.  The  missing  ingredient, 
as  a  rule,  is  the  specialist  who  can  tap 
the  school ,  resources  and  show  the 
public  what  it  is  getting  for  its  money. 
That  is  not  the  job  for  a  teacher  or  a 
board  member  as  such;  in  our  larger 
New  Jersey  school  systems,  it  calls 
for  a  full-time  trained  employee. 


GET  D1VIDEI\DS  OI¥  YOCJR  SAVIxYGS 

You  can  do  that  through  your  Teacher  Credit  Union* 

Atlantic  County  Teachers  Credit  Union.  S'nior  High  School,  .Atlantic  City 

Bayonne  Teachers  Credit  Union.  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne 

Bloomfield  Central  Essex  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education  Building,  Bloomfield 

Burlington  County  Teachers  Credit  Union.  Walnut  St.  School,  Delanco 

Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Credit  Union.  107  N.  Sixth  St.,  Camden 

Cape  .May  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  c/o  County  Supt.,  Cape  May  Court  House 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Credit  Union.  Union  .St.  .School,  Hackensack 

Cumberland  Teachers  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5.  Oak  Road,  Vineland 

East  Bergen  Teachers  Credit  Union,  293  .Sunset  Ave..  Englewr»od 

Garfield  Teachers  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Garfield 

Hoboken  School  Employees  Credit  Union.  Demarest  High  School.  Hoboken 
Mercer  County  Teachers  Credit  Union.  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 
Monmouth  County  Teachers  Credit  Union.  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 
Morris  County  Teachers  Credit  Union.  High  .School,  Morristown 
Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark* 

Northern  Middlesex  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1201  Landsdowne  Terrace.  Plainfield 

Passaic  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Room  506.  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 

Somerset  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  .School,  Somerville 

Southern  Middlesex  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Junior  High  School,  New  Brunswick 

Teaneck  School  Employees  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 

Trenton  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 

Union  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 

Warren  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  119  High  St.,  Hackettstown 

West  Hudson  Teachers  Credit  Union,  761  Elm  St.,  Arlington 

West  Orange  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1045  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 


All  except  *  are  federal  credit  unions. 
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New  Jersey’s  Tax  System 

By  ROBERT  D.  BOLE 
NJEA  Research  Director 

In  a  detailed  research  report  on  New  Jersey  taxes, 
Mr.  Bole  included  a  study  of  the  characteristics  of  our 
present  method  of  raising  State  moneys.  It  is  pre¬ 
sented  here  in  somewhat  condensed  form,  omitting 
footnotes  and  references  supporting  each  statement. 


r 


INANCIAL  AUTHORITIES  have  long 

inveighed  against  the  New  Jersey 
tax  structure.  Even  though  it  is  one 
of  the  leading  industrial  states  in  the 
nation,  New  Jersey  still  depends  upon 
a  revenue  source  which  was  dominant 
in  the  agricultural,  pre-industrial  era 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1948  the 
general  property  tax  in  New  Jersey 
accounted  for  about  70  per  cent  of 
major  State  and  local  revenues. 

New  Jersey  has  long  been  known  as 
a  high  propierty  tax  state.  The  U.  S. 
Census  Bureau  in  a  1941  study  showed 
that  only  Nevada  ranked  higher  than 
New  Jersey  in  per  capita  property  tax. 
State  tax  experience  since  1941  indi¬ 
cates  that  New  Jersey  has  maintained 
its  top  position  as  a  high  property  tax 
State. 

Comparatively  recent  data  from  the 
Council  of  State  Government  Study  of 
U.  S.  School  Systems  show  that  only 
Massachusetts.  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
exceed  New  Jersey  in  dependence  on 
property  as  a  source  of  school  revenue. 

Hialily  Selective 

New  Jersey  has  no  state  tax  which 
is  applied  to  all  business  or  upon  all 
people.  The  practice  has  been  to 
select  types  of  business  organizations 
and  to  levy  a  special  tax  upon  them. 
For  example,  there  is  a  railroad  tax 
levied  on  railroads;  a  franchise  and 
gross  receipts  tax  levied  on  public 
utilities;  a  gross  premium  tax  on  in¬ 
surance  companies,  and  a  franchise  tax 
on  incorporated  business  only. 

In  like  manner  New  Jersey  taxes 
special  commodities  and  services. 
There  is  no  one  uniform  tax  which 
applies  to  a  general  group  of  commodi¬ 
ties.  Neither  is  there  a  state  tax  in 
New  Jersey  which  applies  uniformly  to 
all  individuals.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  if  an  individual  does  not:  smoke 
cigarettes,  drink  alcoholic  beverages, 
gamble  at  the  race  tracks,  drive  or  own 
an  automobile,  inherit  money,  or  own 
a  business  he  w  ill  not  have  to  pay  any 
kind  of  a  state  tax.  If  he  happens  to 
live  in  a  rented  house  or  an  apartment 
it  is  entirely  possible  for  him  to  escape 
directly  paying  any  kind  of  significant 
tax  whatsoever  in  New  Jersey. 

A  Narrow  Tax  Base 

New  Jersey  has  a  number  of  special 
taxes  on  business  but  no  general  busi¬ 
ness  tax.  The  adoption  in  1945  of  the 
Business  Franchise  Tax  is  the  closest 
approach  New  Jersey  has  made  toward 
adopting  a  general  business  tax.  This 
is  a  tax  on  the  net  worth  of  incorpo¬ 
rated  business  enterprises — unincorpo 
rated  business  was  not  taxed  under  this 
law.  Compared  to  the  revenue  pro¬ 
ducing  power  of  the  business  income 
tax  found  in  many  states,  the  revenue 
obtained  from  the  1945  Franchise  Tax 


is  low’.  For  example,  in  1949  the  per 
capita  New  Jersey  Business  Franchise 
Tax  was  about  $1.50.  The  per  capita 
business  income  tax  of  New  York  was 
$11.30:  Connecticut’s  business  income 
tax  per  capita  was  $7.64;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  was  $9.05.  Thirty-three  states 
had  adopted  a  business  income  tax  by 
1949. 

New  Jersey  has  neither  the  personal 
income  nor  the  general  sales  tax  which 
are  examples  of  general  taxes.  By  con¬ 
trast  31  states  have  adopted  the 
{Krsonal  income  tax,  among  them  are 
our  neighbors.  New  York,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Delaware  and  Maryland. 
Twenty-seven  states  have  adopted  the 
general  sales  tax. 

The  table  below  shows  that  eighteen 
states  in  1949  have  created  the  broadest 
of  tax  bases  by  establishing  all  three 
of  the  general  taxes:  personal  income, 
general  sales,  and  corporate  income. 
Eleven  states  have  both  the  corporate 
and  personal  income  taxes.  There  are 
only  six  states  which  have  not  estab¬ 
lished  at  least  one  of  these  three  taxes. 
These  few  states  are:  Maine.  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  Texas,  Florida  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  None  of  these  states,  except  possi¬ 
bly  Texas,  can  be  classified  as  an  in¬ 
dustrial  state  such  as  New  Jersey. 
Texas  with  its  great  oil  fields  has  de¬ 
rived  a  tremendous  amount  of  revenue 
from  the  severance  tax,  thus  easing  the 
pressure  for  a  broader  tax  base.  Florida 
has  elected  to  levy  a  steep  gasoline  tax 
of  seven  cents  per  gallon  which  brings 
in  over  $46,000,000  annually  or  at  a 
per  capital  rate  of  $19.  New  Jersey’s 
per  capita  gasoline  tax  is  $6.27. 

STATE  USE  OF  S  MAJOR  TAXES 
Number  of 


Types  of  Tax  •  •  States 

Personal  income,  corporate  income, 

and  general  sales .  18 

Personal  income  and  corporate  in¬ 
come  .  11 

Personal  income  and  general  sales..  2 

Corporate  income  and  general  sales.  3 

Sales .  6 

Corporate  income .  1 

Personal  income .  1 

None  .  6 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


“Sources  of  State  Tax  Revenue  in  1949." 


The  New  Jersey  Tax  System  is  the 
antithesis  of  a  carefully  planned  tax 
structure.  The  changes  which  have 
been  made  in  it  have  produced  little 
additional  revenue.  Hence  while  the 
form  has  been  altered,  the  real  revenue 
producing  power  of  the  tax  system  has 
been  increased  only  slightly. 

For  example  the  Railroad  Tax  has 
been  altered  and  re-altered  twice  in  the 
1940-50  decade.  In  1940  total  railroad 
tax  revenue  collected  was  18.3  million 
dollars.  After  two  revisions  total  rail¬ 
road  taxes  collected  in  1948  were  16.1 
million  dollars. 

Further  evidence  of  this  type  of 
patchwork  tax  policy  was  afforded  in 
1945  when  the  Business  Corporation 
Tax  was  established  to  replace  the 
Corporate-Held  Intangible  Personal 
Property  Tax  on  business.  The  net 
gain  in  tax  yield  was  calculated  to  be 
4.9  million  dollars. 

The  haphazard  nature  of  the  New 
Jersey  tax  system  is  indicated  when  it 
is  realized  that  $30,000,000  of  tax 
revenue  in  1946  was  levied  by  the  State 
and  shared  with  local  governments. 
Public  utility  gross  receipts  and  fran¬ 
chise  taxes  are  the  principal  types  of 
shared  taxes  in  the  New  Jersey  revenue 
system.  Other  shared  tax  revenues  are 
derived  from  railroads,  banks,  and  in¬ 
surance  companies.  These  revenues  are 
shared  by  the  State  with  both  county 
and  local  governmental  units.  Under 
such  a  system  the  local  districts  with 
large  business  enterprises  such  as  rail¬ 
roads,  public  utilities,  banks,  and  in¬ 
surance  companies  receive  the  major 
portion  of  the  revenues  collected.  This 
is  true  because  the  tax  revenue  is  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  local  districts  and  coun¬ 
ties  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
taxable  property  residing  within  the 
localities. 

It  has  been  said  that  before  an 
equitable  economic  division  of  these 
shared  taxes  can  be  achieved  among  the 
municipal  and  county  governments  the 
whole  shared  tax  structure  should  be 
scrapped. 
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7i/^  'Hot  Tax  The  Trucks? 

By  ROBERT  A.  FOX 
Exec.  Secty..  N.  J.  Automobile  Owners;.  Inc. 


in  December  by  the  Tax  Policy 
Commission,  the  concrete  tax 
proposal  Hhich  grabbed  the 
heafllines  was  for  increased 
taxes  on  the  heavy  trucks 
which  use  our  highways.  Here 
is  the  case  for  such  taxes, 
which  are  estimated  to  pro¬ 
duce  $20,(MM),(KH)  ill  addi¬ 
tional  state  revenue. 


SINCE  New  Jersey  will  have  an  esti¬ 
mated  deficit  of  S32  million  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  educators  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  proposed  $34  million 
increase  in  state  aid  for  schools  have 
a  deep  interest  in  the  state’s  financial 
picture.  The  multi-million-dollar  ques¬ 
tion  facing  the  1950  Legislature  is  a 
balanced  budget.  New  Jersey  is  one 
of  the  few  states  in  the  union  that  is 
spending  more  than  it  receives  in 
revenues.  On  merit,  the  case  for  in¬ 
creased  state  aid  to  education  has  been 
proved  many  times  over,  but  at  this 
time  neither  the  Administration  nor 
the  Legislature  knows  clearly  where 
additional  revenues  are  to  he  found. 

New  Jersey  shares  with  her  sister 
states  a  mid-century  highway  problem 
that  is  fast  developing  into  a  national 
crisis.  American  taxpayers  this  year 
will  spend  $4  billion  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  highways. 
Never  have  we  spent  so  much  in  so 
short  a  time  for  road  building.  And 
that's  just  the  beginning.  In  20  years 
we  must  spend  $40  billion  more  to 
protect  the  taxpayers'  greatest  invest¬ 
ment  a  $70  billion  highway  plant. 
“Hut.”  the  Brookings  Institution  states, 
“after  the  country  sj»ends  $40  billion  in 
the  next  20  years,  our  niads  will  be 
approximately  equal  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  1933." 

Last  year  the  counties,  cities  and 
state  government  of  New  Jersey  paid 
nut  more  than  $107  million  for  high¬ 
way  construction  and  maintenance,  but 
collected  less  than  $63  million  in  high¬ 
way-user  taxes  -that  is,  gasoline  tax. 
license  and  registration  fees.  While 
New  Jersey  highway  costs  have  in¬ 
creased  by  130  per  cent  since  1939. 
highway-user  revenues  in  the  same  time 
have  increased  by  only  14  per  cent. 
Skyrocketing  prices  for  labor  and  ma¬ 
terials  contribute  to  these  costs,  but 
the  fantastic  growth  of  truck  traffic, 
with  its  demand  for  straighter,  flatter, 
smoother,  wider  roadways,  has  pushed 
costs  the  rest  of  the  way  to  today’s 
heights. 
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We  Pay  the  Freight 
A  dual  highway  sells  for  $360,000 
per  mile — enough  money  to  educate 
1,400  New  Jersey  school  children  for 
one  year.  Truck-bearing  urban  park¬ 
way  construction  can  go  as  high  as 
$1,200,000  per  mile.  The  cost  for  16 
miles  of  this  type  of  road  would  be 
enough  to  educate  for  one  year  every 
child  born  in  New'  Jersey  in  the  victory 
year  of  1945.  A  simple  farm-to-market 
road  can  cost  $140, (XX)  per  mile- 

Apply  these  price  tags  to  New  Jer¬ 
sey's  27,500  miles  of  roads  and  you 
get  some  inkling  of  the  immensity  of 
the  highway  problem.  Of  these  ex¬ 
penditures,  only  about  58  per  cent  will 
be  returned  in  the  form  of  user  taxes. 
The  42  per  cent  deficit  will  come  in 
equal  shares  from  the  pocketbooks  of 
New  Jersey  taxpayers  whether  they 
operate  a  great  fleet  of  trucks,  drive 
for  an  hour  each  Sunday  in  the  country, 
or  never  directlv  use  the  highways  at 
all. 

Under  the  present  antiquated  high- 
way-tax  system,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
tax  highway  users  in  proportion  to 
their  use  of  the  roads.  In  practice,  the 
system  falls  far  short  of  this  goal. 
For  example,  mileage  use  of  a  highway 
is  taxed  in  terms  of  gasoline  consumed. 
But  it  has  been  proved  that  a  ten-ton 
truck  wears  out  a  highway  far  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  a  five-ton  truck, 
yet  it  burns  far  less  than  twice  as  much 
gasoline  per  mile. 

Truck-registration  fees  supplement 
the  gasoline-tax  revenues,  but  such  fees 
in  New  Jersey  are  not  graded  steeply 
enough  to  pay  for  the  trucks’  greater 
use  and  abuse  of  public  roads  in  their 
conduct  of  private  and  profitable  busi¬ 
ness.  A  recent  study  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Highway  department  showed  that 
heavy  truck  use  of  a  highway  was  16 
times  more  costly  in  upkeep  than 
passenger  car  use.  The  low  truck  fees 
in  New  Jersey  result  from  the  lack  of 
a  legislative  yardstick  for  measuring 
highway  use. 

NEW  J  E  R  ! 


The  Ton-Mile  Measure 
A  few  states  have  set  highway-user 
taxes  on  a  fair  share  basis,  a  move 
which  has  led  to  greatly  increased  state 
revenues  without  hardship  to  highway 
users.  The  yardstick  for  these  modern¬ 
ized  highway-tax  structures  is  a  gross 
ton-mile  tax.  Such  a  tax  is  based  on 
two  factors:  the  weight  of  a  vehicle  and 
its  mileage  use  of  the  highway. 

The  equity  of  a  gross  ton-mile  tax 
is  self-evident.  It  taxes  vehicles  on  the 
weight  they  carry  and  the  miles  they 
travel  along  the  highways.  In  Illinois, 
a  highway  study  reveals  that,  under  the 
present  tax  system,  licensing  and  regis¬ 
tration  charges  on  passenger  «ars  are 
calculated  at  a  rough  average  of  just 
under  18  cents  per  100  Ion-miles  (mov¬ 
ing  one  ton  one  mile)  while  the  charges 
on  a  26-ton  truck  average  about  6 
cents  per  100  ton-miles. 

Trucks  Double  Since  ’39 

The  highway  problem  has  been 
greatly  intensified  in  the  past  decade, 
as  registered  trucks  in  the  country  have 
increased  from  1939's  4', 2  million  to 
today’s  8  million.  J'liose  trucks  will 
roll  some  320  billion  ton-miles  on  the 
public  roads  this  year  as  greater 
volumes  of  heavier  freight  loads  move 
onto  the  highways  each  month. 

The  1950  Legislature  should  examine 
in  tletail  the  present  status  of  New 
Jersey's  highway  tax  structure  with  an 
eye  to  placing  the  highways  on  a  fair- 
share  basis.  Highway  costs  should  fall 
fairly  and  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
those  who  benefit  from  them.  When 
highways  expand  to  the  tremendous 
operation  that  they  are  today,  ways 
and  means  must  be  found  to  finance  a 
large  part  of  their  costs  from  user 
taxes  and  not  jeopardize  education  and 
other  important  government  functions 
by  making  up  a  42  per  cent  highway 
deficit  from  the  public  treasury. 

EY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 
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NJEA’s  Legislative  Program  lor  1950 


{Specific  bill  numbers  will  be  publicized  as  soon 
as  the  bills  are  introduced  and  numbers  assigned.) 


State  Aid 

A  BILL  to  increase  state  aid  to  education. 
It  would  provide  (1)  state  aid  of  $70 
per  “weighted  pupil  in  ADA”  for  each 
school  district;  and  (2)  advance  cer> 
tification  hy  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  of  the  amounts  needed  for  aid 
under  this  hill,  for  presentation  to  the 
Legislature  which  would  make  the  ap¬ 
propriations.  Pupils  in  full-time  day 
vocational  schools  would  he  counted  in 
distributing  this  aid. 

A  BILL  to  supplement  the  Pascoe  Act 
(Chap.  63,  P.  L.  1946)  to  include  pupils 
in  district  and  county  full-time  day  vo¬ 
cational  schools  in  attendance  figures, 
and  to  provide,  as  of  1931-1952,  an  ap¬ 
portionment  of  $3.75  (minimum  Pascoe 
Aid)  for  these  vocational  pupils. 

These  two  bills  comprise  the  REAL 
STATE  AlU  program  publicized  in 
The  Children  Are  Coming.  They  would 
involve  increased  state  aid  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $34,000,000  this  year,  and 
would  make  total  state  aid  in  New 
Jersey  about  one-half  the  total  cost  of 
education  for  the  year  1947-48 — the 
last  year  for  which  complete  data  are 
available., 

The  effect  of  these  bills  would  be  to 
increase  state  aid  about  $55  per  pupil, 
and  to  provide  full  aid  for  pupils  in 
full-time  day  vocational  schools.  They 
do  this  ( 1  j  by  replacing  the  Arm¬ 
strong  State  Aid  Act  (under  which 
districts  have  received  approximately 
$15  per  pupil)  with  a  new  act  calling 
for  $70  per  pupil  ($15  plus  $55),  to 
be  certihed  in  advance  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education;  and  (2)  by 
giving  minimum  Pascoe  Aid  ($3.75) 
for  pupils  in  full-time  day  vocational 
schools  and  including  them  in  the 
“weighted  AUA”  on  which  the  $70 
additional  state  aid  would  be  dis¬ 
tributed. 


in  the  nation,  and  should  not  be  asked 
to  carry  the  burden  of  higher  school 
costs.  Unless  state  aid  is  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  however,  property  taxes  will 
go  up  substantially,  or  New  Jersey 
children  w  ill  lack  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities.  (For  a  detailed  statement  of 
these  conditions  see  The  Children  Are 
Coming,  November,  1949  Review, 
page  86.) 

Increased  vocational  aid  is  pro¬ 
posed  because  the  vocational  schools 
have  not  been  included  in  recent  state 
aid  legislation,  and  the  special  aid  they 
receive  ($10,1)00  per  school)  is  in¬ 
adequate  in  view  of  rising  costs,  the 
relatively  high  costs  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  compared  with  other  types,  and 
the  importance  of  this  field.  For  ad¬ 
ministrative  reasons  part  of  the  pro- 
|K)sed  vocational  aid  would  not  become 
effective  until  1951-52. 

The  additional  aid  would  be  dis¬ 
tributed  on  an  “across  the  board”  basis 
— to  every  district  according  to  the 
number  of  pupils  regardless  of  wealth 
oi  ability — for  three  reasons:  (1)  con¬ 
siderable  equalization  among  the  dis¬ 
tricts  is  already  provided  under  the 
Pascoe  Act,  which  gives  substantial  aid 
to  the  poorer  districts  and  minimum 
aid  to  the  more  able  districts;  (2)  all 
districts  are  affected  by  rising  costs, 
and  those  with  rapidly  rising  enroll¬ 
ments  would  be  helped  under  this 
plan;  (3)  with  a  broadened  tax  base 
the  more  able  districts  would  con¬ 
tribute  large  amounts  of  the  proposed 
aid  and  they  should  receive  some  of 
the  revenue  from  these  taxes  to  relieve 
their  own  property  tax  load.  From  a 
purely  practical  point  of  view,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  no  other  distribution 
method  is  likely  to  receive  legislative 
approval. 

These  bills  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  broader  tax  base  to  produce  ad¬ 
ditional  state  revenue.  Our  State  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  already  operating  on  a 
deficit — its  income  this  year  is  less  than 
its  expenditures.  Our  state  tax  system 
is  antiquated:  we  rely  upon  specialized 
business  and  consumer  taxes,  and 
ignore  all  three  of  the  general  taxes 
(business  income,  personal  income,  and 
sales)  by  which  other  states  raise  nearly 
half  their  necessary  revenues.  This  is 
why  New  jersey  has  just  about  the 
highest  local  property  taxes  in  the 
nation. 


Action  in  1950  on  this  program  is 
imperative.  Enrollment  this  year  is 
16,515  pupils  over  last  year;  a  further 
increase  of  27,000  in  1950-51  is  a 
conservative  estimate.  We  are  already 
short  2,869  qualified  teachers,  and  must 
compete  for  teachers  with  neighboring 
states  with  statewide  salary  schedules 
and  better  retirement  systems.  Build¬ 
ing  programs  must  be  launched  now  to 
house  pupils  that  are  comjng.  School 
costs  have  been  rising,  since  the  1947- 
48  figures  on  which  current  state  aid 
requests  are  based.  All  of  this  will 
mean  much  higher  property  taxes  next 
year  pnless  this  legislature  takes  action. 

You  can  estimate  how  much  more 
state  aid  your  district  would  be  receiv¬ 
ing  this  year,  if  these  bills  were  law 
now.  Multiply  the  average  daily  at¬ 
tendance  in  grades  kindergarten 
through  sixth 'for  1947-48  by  $55.47; 
multiply  the  average  daily  attendance 
in  grades  seven  through  twelve  by 
$69.34.  If  you  have  vocational  schools, 
multiply  the  actual  full-time  ADA  by 
$91.25.  The  sum  of  these  figures  is 
the  additional  state  aid  your  district 
would  be  receiving  this  year  under 
these  bills. 

Adult  Education 

A  BILL  to  provide  state  aid  for  adult 
education  on  the  basis  of  $2.5U  per 
class  hour  for  courses  in  naturalization, 
English  training,  government,  economics, 
homemaking  and  parent  education,  with 
figures  for  the  preceding  year  used  as  a 
basis  for  aid. 

New  Jersey  now  has  an  outmoded 
law  on  adult  education.  It  provides 
only  for  evening  classes  for  the 
foreign-born,  and  no  money  has  been 
appropriated  for  state  aid  under  it  for 
the  past  two  years.  The  proposed 
new  measure  would  include  a  broad 
modern  definition  of  adult  education 
and  would  call  for  state  aid  similar  in 
basis  and  amount  to  that  provided  in 
other  states.  New  York  has  found  its 
$2.50  aid  per  class  hour  very  satis¬ 
factory.  It  is  a  simple  figure,  easily 
computed,  definite,  and  it  allows  for 
flexibility  in  the  development  of  a  local 
adult  program.  The  legislature  would 
know  each  year  the  amount  needed  for 
such  aid.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
amount  of  state  aid  for  1949-50  would 
have  been  less  than  $80,000  under  this 
bill. 


In  brief,  here  is  the  justification  for 
these  pr«>posals:  Vi'ithin  the  next  few 
years  New  Jersey  schools  will  have 
lo  educate  many  more  pupils  than  they 
enroll  now — 167,000  more  by  1954. 
I'hese  children  are  already  born,  and 
are  approaching  school  age.  These 
additional  pupils  will  raise  total  school 
costs  in  New  Jersey  substantially,  and 
costs  are  already  high  as  a  result  of 
inflation.  Additional  school  expendi¬ 
tures  are  needed  to  attract  qualified 
teachers — we  have  a  shortage  now — 
and  to  build  schools. 

Thus  far  rising  costs  have  been  met, 
in  large  part,  by  higher  local  property 
taxes,  since  state  school  aid  in  New 
Jersey  is  barely  $.16  out  of  each  school 
dollar.  New  Jersey  property  taxes,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  among  the  highest 
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Complete  Pension  Plan 
A.286 

A  BILL  to  liberalize  the  Teachers  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund  so  that  the  younger 
(New  Entrant)  members  can  retire  after 
33  years  service  on  a  pension  of  one* 
quarter  (heir  final  average  salary,  plus 
whatever  annuity  their  own  contributions 
will  buy. 

This  is  the  Complete  Pension  Plan 
proposed  last  year,  and  the  bill  is 
virtually  identical  with  A-286  of  last 
year. 

The  law  now  discriminates  sharply 
between  the  older  teachers  (Present 
Entrants  I  and  the  younger  group,  who 
cannot  retire  until  they  are  62  years 
old  without  taking  a  high  percentage 
reduction  in  the  pension  provided  by 
the  State.  The  older  teachers  not  only 
receive  a  complete  pension  after  35 
years,  but  the  State  supplements  their 
annuity  to  provide  full  half-pay  re¬ 
tirement. 

There  is  a  general  tendency  in  other 
states  and  in  industry  to  liberalize  re¬ 
tirement  benefits.  The  proposed  bill 
would  make  teaching  in  New  Jersey 
far  more  attractive  than  it  is  now,  in  a 
time  of  great  teacher  shortage  and 
rising  enrollments.  New  Jersey  must 
compete  for  available  teachers  with 
Pennsylvania,  which  now  promises  full 
half-pay  retirement  to  all  teachers  after 
35  years,  and  with  New  York,  which 
gives  teachers  the  same  benefits  after 
35  years  which  this  bill  proposes. 

The  present  provisions,  which  dis¬ 
criminate  between  some  1359  older 
teachers  and  the  large  group  of  younger 
ones,  result  in  lowered  morale  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction  in  the  younger  group.  A 
sound  liberal  teacher  retirement  system, 
along  with  the  security  of  tenure,  is  a 
major  factor  in  making  teaching 
attractive  as  a  professional  career  for 
com|)etent  people,  despite  limited 
financial  rewards. 


Pension  Payments 

A  BILL  to  provide  for  the  deduction  of 
half  of  the  normal  pension  appropria¬ 
tion  from  State  aid  to  local  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  instead  of  payment  of  the  entire 
amount  by  direct  State  appropriation. 
This  bill  would  become  effective  only 
with  a  substantial  increase  in  state  aid 
to  local  districts. 

In  most  states  the  government 
portion  of  teacher  retirement  cost  is 
paid,  in  part  at  least,  by  local  school 
districts.  In  New  Jersey  it  is  all  paid 
by  the  state.  This  plan  has  two  major 
defects.  It  involves  large  lump  sum 
appropriations  each  year  in  the  State’s 
budget;  on  these  the  State  has  some¬ 
times  found  it  easy  to  postpone  pay¬ 
ments.  This  has  resulted  in  accumulat¬ 


ing  deficits — $4,930,744  at  the  present 
time — which  undermine  teacher  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  State  and  the  Fund,  The 
present  system  also  tends  to  reduce 
equalization  among  the  school  dis¬ 
tricts — i.e.  the  State  pays  more  money 
into  the  Pension  Fund  for  those  dis¬ 
tricts  paying  the  higher  salaries,  and 
less  in  proportion  for  those  districts 
paying  lower  salaries;  yet  the  former 
are  normally  better  able  to  finance  their 
schools  w  ith  less  state  help. 

The  annual  State  contribution  to  the 
Fund  consists  of  two  major  parts:  the 
“normal”  payment  and  the  “deficiency” 
contribution.  The  normal  payment  is 
for  teacher-service  rendered  during  the 
year  in  which  the  payment  is  made. 
The  deficiency  is  for  service  rendered 
bj  the  older  teachers  before  the  Fund 
was  established  in  1919.  Within  a 
relatively  few  years  these  deficiency 
payments  will  not  be  needed;  at  the 
present  time,  however,  they  are  ap¬ 
proximately  one-half  of  the  total  State 
contributions. 

Under  this  bill,  half  of  the  normal 
contributions  would  be  charged  against 
and  deducted  from  the  state  aid  to  each 
district  in  proportion  to  the  obligation 
created  for  the  teachers  of  that  district. 
This  would  leave  the  State  paying  the 
deficiency  and  the  balance  of  the  normal 
contribution.  It  would  reduce  some¬ 
what  the  direct  State  payments  now, 
when  deficiency  payments  are  high. 
When  the  deficiency  is  finally  paid  off, 
the  bulk  of  the  pension  payment  would 
be  divided  between  the  State  and  the 
local  districts.  The  local  district’s 
share  would  be  deducted  from  its  state 
aid;  this  would  reduce  bookkeeping 
and  eliminate  the  transfer  of  money 
from  the  State  to  the  district  and  back 
again  to  the  Pension  Fund. 

The  stability  of  the  Fund  would  be 
increased,  since  State  and  districts 
would  share  in  its  financing.  Local 
districts  would  have  a  more  direct 
interest  in  and  understanding  of  the 
Fund  than  they  have  now,  and  they 
would  bear  a  share  in  the  increased 
pension  payments  resulting  from  salary 
increases.  The  proposed  procedure 
would  also  make  clear  that  pension  pay¬ 
ments  really  are  a  form  of  State  school 
aid. 

Since  State  aid  in  New  Jersey  is  still 
very  low,  it  is  not  contemplated  that 
this  bill  will  be  passed  unless  and  until 
some  legislation  similar  to  the  $34,- 
000,000  State  aid  bills  (see  above)  is 
enacted. 


State  Department 
A.95 

A  BILL  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  a 
five-year  term  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  with  the  approval  of  the 
Governor. 

The  Commissioner  is  now  appointed 
for  a  five-year  term  by  the  (Governor 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  This  gives  the  State  Board  of 
Education  no  voice  in  the  selection  of 
its  own  secretary  and  chief  executive 
ofiicer,  though  the  State  Board  is  by 
law  the  “head”  of  this  “principal  de¬ 
partment”  in  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  State  Government.  This  method  of 
selecting  the  Commissioner  could  lead 
to  political  appointment  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner. 

The  Commissionership  should  be  a 
non-political,  secure,  professional 
career  post.  The  Commissioner  must 
provide  state-wide  educational  leader¬ 
ship,  and  he  is  responsible  for  numer¬ 
ous  appointments,  which  should  be 
non-political  and  highly  professional. 
The  position  parallels  on  the  state  j 
level  that  of  the  local  superintendent  ' 
of  schools,  who  is  appointed  by  the  i 
local  board  of  education,  not  by  the 
mayor  and  council.  Separation  of  the 
schools  and  educational  positions  from 
politics  has  always  been  a  fundamental 
principle  of  government  in  America.  ' 
Twelve  states*  now  provide  for 
selection  of  the  chief  state  school  officer 
by  the  Stale  Board.  According  to  the 
Council  of  State  Governments**:  “The 
trend  appears  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
appointment  by  the  state  board.  .  .  . 
Kecent  state  survey  reports  in  several 
states  have  recommended  a  change 
from  other  methods  of  selection  to 
appointment  by  the  state  board,”  and 
“The  chief  slate  school  officer  is  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion;  as  such,  sound  principles  of  ad¬ 
ministration  indicate  that  he  should  be 
elected  by  and  be  responsible  to  the 
board.” 

The  Education  Committee  of  the  U. 

S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  reports  that 
the  National  Institute  of  Public  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  Bureau  of  Govern¬ 
mental  Research  and  the  Brookings 
Institute  are  “overwhelmingly”  in  favor 
of  the  appointment  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  by  the  State  Board. 

*  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachus¬ 
etts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Idaho  and  Colorado. 

••  The  Forty-eight  State  School  Systems, 
pp.  3949. 
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Minimum  Salary 

A  BILL  to  provide  for  professional  school 
personnel,  a  state^wide  minimam  salary 
schedule,  with  a  range  of  $2200  to  $4000 
and  $4200  (M.A.),  annual  increments  of 
$100,  with  additional  adjustment  incre* 
ments  of  $100.  The  schedule  wrould  ap¬ 
ply  to  holders  of  provisional,  limited  or 
permanent  certificates,  but  not  to  those 
holding  temporary  or  emergency  cer¬ 
tificates.  It  would  give  credit  for  all 
teaching  experience,  both  in  and  outside 
of  the  State. 

Fifteen  states,  including  all  states 
bordering  on  New  Jersey,  now  have 
state-wide  minimum  salary  schedules. 
The  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Mary¬ 
land.  and  Delaware  schedules  are 
roughly  comparable  with  this  proposal. 
New  York  offers  a  higher  maximum; 
Pennsylvania  has  .$200  increments; 
Delaware  has  a  $2400  minimum  for 
degree  teachers  and  increments  of  $160. 
This  proposal  is.  therefore,  relatively 
modest  in  the  light  of  what  our  neigh¬ 
bors  are  doing. 

Such  a  minimum  schedule  is  needed 
because  New  Jersey,  with  a  growing 
teacher  -  shortage  and  increasing 
teacher-needs,  is  losing  its  ability  to 
attract  teachers  from  other  states,  and 
it  has  always  depended  upon  its  ability 
to  do  that  to  provide  the  teachers  it 
needs.  In  1046  New  Jersey  schools 
attracted  179  more  teachers  than  it  lost 
to  other  states.  By  1948  that  margin 
was  cut  to  .$.5.  In  September,  1948.  it 
was  short  2869  qualiffed  teachers. 

From  the  over-all  state  picture,  as 
compared  with  a  flat  minimum  salary, 
a  schedule  emphasizes  rewards  for  the 
teachers  with  experience,  rather  than 
for  the  young,  inexperienced  teacher 
only.  Without  a  system  of  required 
increments,  there  will  be  districts  in  the 
State  where  the  minimum  salary  is  also 
the  maximum,  regardless  of  years  of 
service  of  the  teachers. 

A  slate-wide  schedule  would  reduce 
teacher-turnover,  and  enable  poorer  dis¬ 
tricts  and  county  areas  to  retain  their 
better  teachers.  A  major  purpose  of 
state  school  aid  is  to  provide  more 
equal  educational  opportunity  through¬ 
out  the-  State.  Equalization  is  not 
achieved  when  in  some  of  the  poorer 
counties,  one  teacher  in  four  is  new- 
each  September,  and  two-thirds  change 
jobs  in  a  three  year  period. 

Careful  cost  estimates  have  been 
made  for  this  proposed  schedule.  219 
local  school  districts,  employing  86  per 
cent  of  New  Jersey  teachers,  already 
maintain  salary  schedules.  Many  of 
these  schedules  are  equal  to  or  exceed 
the  proposed  state  scheduliT^  in  every 
respect;  others  closely  approach  it. 
In  such  districts  the  proposed  state 
schedule  involves  little  or  no  increased 


cost.  The  following  table  shows  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  state-wide  mini¬ 
mum  schedule  over  and  above  the  in¬ 
crements  and  adjustments  already  con¬ 
templated  by  local  school  districts. 

Cost  of  State  Salary  Schedule 


Annual  Total 

Increase  Increase 

Year  in  Cost  in  Cost 

1950- 51  .  $1,500,071  $1,500,071 

1951- 52  .  1,443390  2,943,961 

1952- 53  .  1,320,600  4,264361 

1953- 54  .  U19.630  5,484,191 

1954- 55  .  979330  6,463,521 

1955- 56  .  761,972  7325,493 

1956- 57  .  581,860  7,807353 


(Read  as  follows:  In  1956-57,  the  pro¬ 
posed  state-wide  minimum  salary  schedule 
will  cost  $581,860  more  than  it  will  in  1955- 
56,  and  will  cost  a  total  of  $7307,353  more 
than  is  contemplated  for  teachers’  salaries 
in  1950-51.) 

This  proposal  is  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  state  aid  in  New  Jersey 
will  be  increased.  If  state  aid  rises 
$34,()t)0,0()0  a  year  (see  above)  $1,- 
.500,071  of  this  would  be  required  in 
19.50-51  to  finance  the  added  costs  of 
the  proposed  state  schedule;  in  1956-57 
a  total  $7,807,353  of  the  $34,000,000 
additional  state  aid  would  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  Thus  the  overall  cost 
of  this  program  is  less  than  23  per  cent 
of  the  proposed  additional  state  aid. 


FEDERitL 

LEGISLAT14»IV 

The  NJEA  supports  the  follow¬ 
ing  proposals  which  will  come  be¬ 
fore  the  81st  Congress  in  Wash¬ 
ington  this  year.  Let  your  Sen¬ 
ators  and  Congressman  know  ‘ 
how  you  feel  about  them. 

No  Amusement  Taxes 

On  School  Activities 

FEDERAL  LEGISLATION  to  exempt 
school  activities  from  the  20%  federal 
amusement  tax  on  admissions. 

School  activities  are  not  normally 
conducted  for  profit,  and  any  profits 
which  do  accrue  are  used  to  finance 
other  school  activities.  There  are  no 
individual  profits,  and  the  federal 
amusement  tax  on  admissions  to  school 
activities  is  in  effect  a  tax  by  one  gov¬ 
ernmental  unit  on  the  activities  of 
another.  The  federal  amusement  tax 
was  never  intended  to  apply  to  school 
activities,  and  the  revenue  derived  by 
the  federal  government  is  negligible. 
At  the  same  time  the  tax  is  a  nuisance 
and  unnecessarily  raises  the  admission 
fees  at  school  affairs. 
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Lowered  Income  Tax 

For  Retired  Teachers 

FEDERAL  LEGISLATION  to  increase  the 
income  tax  exemption  for  retired  pub¬ 
lic  employees — including  teachers — to 
$1440  a  year. 

Such  legislation  has  been  repeatedly 
proposed  in  recent  years.  Most  retired 
public  employees  have  modest  pensions, 
from  which  it  is  a  real  hardship  for 
them  to  pay  income  taxes  on  amounts 
over  $600  a  year — or  over  $1200  if 
they  are  over  65.  The  present  method 
of  computing  income  taxes  for  this 
group  is  cumbersome  and  difficult  for 
them  to  understand.  The  proposed  ex¬ 
emption  of  $1440  is  the  exemption 
now  allowed  by  law  to  retired  railroad 
employees;  to  allow  less  to  retired 
public  employees  is  discriminatory. 

Social  Security  Amendment 

FEDERAL  LEGISLATION  amending  the 
bill  extending  social  security  so  as  to 
make  clear  that  public  employees  cov¬ 
ered  by  existing  retirement  systems  do 
not  come  under  social  security. 

There  has  been  built  up  in  almost 
every  State  retirement  plans  covering 
most  public  employees,  including  teach¬ 
ers.  Legislation  now  before  the  Senate 
to  extend  social  security  proposes 
complicated  agreements  between  gov¬ 
ernmental  units  to  cover  public  em¬ 
ployees,  followed  by  voting  by  the 
employees  who  might  be  affected. 
Through  their  recognized  organiza¬ 
tions,  public  employees  under  existing 
retirement  systems  have  already  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  do  not  wish  to  come 
under  social  security.  They  fear  the 
change  might  result  in  undesirable 
modifications  of  their  present  plans 
and  higher  retirement  age. 

Federal  Aid 

FEDERAL  LEGISLATION  for  federal  aid 
to  education  without  federal  control. 

The  need  for  federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion  is  generally  admitted.  Some  states 
have  many  times  the  ability  of  others 
to  finance  their  schools,  and  the  edu¬ 
cation  standards  of  the  poorer  states 
are  notoriously  low.  Yet  citizens  move 
freely  among  the  states  and  the  votes 
of  all  count  equally  in  choosing  the 
national  government  and  determining 
its  policies. 

The  NJEA  has  consistently  sup¬ 
ported  legislation  similar  to  S-246,  of 
which  Senator  H.  Alexander  Smith  was 
one  sponsor,  and  which  has  already 
passed  the  Senate.  Under  this  measure. 
New  Jersey  would  receive  minimum 
federal  aid  of  approximately  $3,587,- 
000  out  of  the  $300,000,0(X)  to  be 
distributed  as  federal  school  aid.  This 
measure  strictly  prohibits  any  form  of 
federal  control. 
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for  the  Asking 


This  issue  of  The  Review  carries  many 
coupons  including  the  one  at  the  bottom  of 
this  column.  Factual,  informative  material 
on  many  subjects  and  for  every  grade  will 
be  sent  you  promptly  upon  request. 

1.  Famous  F'estivals  of  America  wall 
mural.  Accordion  folded.  Eight 
feet  long.  Lithographed  in  full 
color  from  natural  color  photo¬ 
graphs.  Shows  10  famous  festivals 
in  America  with  brief  historical 
background  on  each.  Includes  les¬ 
son  topics  with  details  on  many 
other  festivals  and  pageants  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  One  to  a 
teacher.  (Greyhound  Lines.) 

30.  Little  Nipper  booklet  is  a  20-page 
catalog  of  records  for  children.  The 
story  about  each  record  will  help 
with  the  selection  of  appropriate 
records  for  various  ages.  (Radio 
Corporation  of  America.) 

31.  Child  Training  written  by  Elizabeth 
Hurlock,  Ph.D.  is  a  basic  psychol¬ 
ogy  booklet,  made  up  of  reprints 
of  articles  that  have  appeared  in 
Hygeia.  8  complete  articles.  24 
pages.  Teachers  for  the  younger 
groups  may  find  this  booklet  ex¬ 
ceedingly  helpful  in  dealing  with 
children  and  their  parents.  (Wrig- 
ley  Company.) 

32.  Readinev>  for  Beginning  Reading  is 
a  brief  booklet  of  special  interest 
to  first  grade  teachers,  pointing  up 
recognition  of  children’s  problems 
in  learning  to  read,  and  suggesting 
solutions.  “Study-Skill  Activities’’ 
is  another  useful  booklet  containing 
practical  suggestions  for  teachers 
of  elementary  reading.  (Silver  Bur- 
dett  Company.) 

33.  A  circular  describing  two  filmstrips: 
“COAL — Where  We  Find  It  and 
How  We  Mine  It,’’  and  “THE 
POWER  OF  COAL.’’  (Bituminous 
Coal  Institute.) 

34.  Basic  Outline  of  Nutrition  Educa¬ 
tion  Program  is  a  leaflet  describing 
the  various  services  and  materials 
available  to  teachers.  “Aids  to  a 
Health  and  Nutrition  Program” 
gives  a  quick  review  of  all  the 
materials.  (General  Mills) 


Oukliur>t 


Last  fall  our  Oakhurst  eighth  grade  act.  One,  the  trainer,  put  the  other  two 
conducted  a  successful  campaign  for  (in  tight  hurlap  trousers  and  hurlap 
magazine  subscriptions  to  obtain  body,  with  big  paper  hag  head) 
money  for  the  annual  Washington  trip,  through  counting,  jumping  and  “talk- 
We  needed  about  .S2(K)  more,  and  de-  ing”  acts.  Our  horse  nodded  or  shook 
cided  to  stage  a  variety  show.  his  head  when  asked  questions. 

We  asked  the  primary  rhythm  band,  ^  most  jnipular  acts  was  an 

the  school  glee  club,  and  several  imitation  of  A1  Jolson.  After  some 
specialty  dancers  to  help  us.  This  first  <’<'nversation  and  betting  between  two 
act  not  only  balanced  the  second  act  ‘‘f  *he  end  men,  one  of  them  produced 
minstrel  show  by  the  eighth  grade,  hut  «  »'»  Frlorm  even  better 

also  provided  us  with  a  large  apprecia-  than  Jolson.  A  record  behind  scenes 
tive  audience  of  friends  and  relatives,  playi’d  a  Jolson  number,  while  a  hoy 

T-  1.1  1  imitated  the  singing  and  gestures.  Two 

L  pper  grade  art  classes  made  paper  .i.i  i  r.i  i  a  j 
1  *  r  „  1  ./ j talented  memhers  oi  the  class  ottered 

hats  and  capes  lor  the  small  children,  .  i  i  .  •  i-  •  . 

j  •  1  .1  1  11  ill  piano  solos,  and  two  violinists  gave 

and  the  eighth  grade  made  huge  black  |...|  i  •.  r.  a  r  i  i 

f  ,  s  ,  ,  a  little  skit  alter  the  maimer  ol  Jack 
ciepe  pajH'r  bow  ties  tor  boy  glee  club  ^ 

memhers.  and  red  ones  for  the  girls.  r  u  u 

,ri  1  /  •  1  1  .1  •  rnme  requisites  lor  such  a  show 

I  he  dancers  lurnished  their  own  cos-  •  u-i  •.  i  i  i 

.  ,  r  .1  are  uninhibited  end  men  and  an  inter- 

tumes.  as  did  the  end  men  tor  the  i  .  -.u  i  •  i 

.  .  11-11  11  locutor  with  a  good  memorv.  genial 

minstrel,  hach  end  man  made  also  a  i*.  i  i  i 

,  ,  ,  11  1  re  1  personalitv,  and  clear  voice.  7>uch  a 

decorated  box  or  small  tub.  \V  e  used  •  .  i  i  •  •  j  j  r  j. 

,  ,  ,  .  ,  proiect  not  only  brings  m  needed  tunda 

no  scenery,  but  made  huge  musical  i  •  .i  -i  .  . 

,  fill  ...  1  and  gives  the  pupils  an  opportumtv  to 

notes  ol  black  construction  paper  and  „  •  .i  •  .  i  .  i  • 

,  .  .1111^  •  exercise  tbeir  talents  and  mgemiitv. 

pinned  them  on  the  back  drop  curtain.  i  ...  i  •.  •  { 

‘  but  also  encourages  community  pride, 

Our  music  supervisor  wrote  appro¬ 
priate  words  for  our  opening  song  to  ^ 

the  tune  of  Alexander’s  Rag  Time  Band. 

The  pupils  themselves  brought  ^  ^ 

dozens  of  jokes  which  we  read  to  the 
entire  class,  then  sifted  and  resifted 
until  we  had  the  needed  number. 

Our  songs  included  Shortenin'  Bread, 

Camptown  Races.  I'll  he  down  to  get 
you  in  a  Wheelbarrow,  Honey,  and 
other  numbers.  The  end  men 

did  several  numbers  on  combs  with 
paper,  they  made  a 
Three  put  on  a  trained  horse 
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North  Bergen  Starts 
On  Public  Relations  ‘ 

I  eachers  in  North  Bergen  have  i 
launched  a  public  relations  campaign  i 
in  their  community.  Spurred  by  their  i 
failure  to  reach  a  satisfactory  salary  I 
agreement  with  their  hoard  of  edu-  | 
cation,  and  advised  by  NJFIA  field  rep- 
resiMitative  Joseph  j.  Masiello,  they  are  ' 
surveying  community  attitudes  through 
the  Illinois  Parent  Opinion  Poll,  they 
arc  distributing  copies  of  the  Soglow 
education  cartoons  from  the  New 
Yorker,  and  are  using  a  series  of  10 
weekly  quarter-page  advertisements  in 
the  jersey  Journal  and  the  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch.  They  also  plan  to  make  avail-  | 
able  March  of  Time’s  film  ’‘The  Fight 
for  Better  Schools”  and  to  gather  a 
complete  report  on  the  North  Bergen 
•chool  system  and  its  ability  to  pay  j 
reasonable  teacher-salaries.  | 
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Classroom 
Group  Starts 
New  Year 

Reorganization  of  the  New  Jersey 
Elementary  Classroom  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  took  place  at  an  executive 
meeting  following  the  NJEA  Conven¬ 
tion.  Freda  Scribner  of  Vineland, 
newly  elected  president,  presided.  Also 
present  were  Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Mayers, 
Somerville,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Ruth 
W.  Pearson,  East  Orange,  correspond¬ 
ing  secretary ;  Laura  R.  Maltman, 
Westville.  recording  secretary;  Mrs. 
Geneva  R.  Lonsdale.  Trenton,  treas- 


NJEA  CASES  (Continued  from  Page  182) 


acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  Mrs. 
Nichols  in  an  effort  to  clarify  her  certifi¬ 
cation  for  the  administrative  position 
which  she  held  for  about  three  years. 

Howard  E.  Deily,  of  the  NJEA  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  was  a  grammar 
school  principal  detailed  to  the  admin¬ 
istrative  office  for  research  and  public 
relations.  He  was  transferred  to  the 
principalship  of  a  grammar  school, 
with  a  reduction  in  salary.  The  NJEA 
is  supporting  an  appeal  to  the  Commis- 
sionership  against  the  salary  reduction. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Viemeister,  the 
NJEA  is  seeking  to  have  the  court  de¬ 
cision  which  restored  him  to  his  posi¬ 
tion  given  full  effect.  While  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  letter  of  the  decision,  and 


paying  him  his  back  salary,  the  Pros¬ 
pect  Park  Board  has  assigned  many 
of  the  duties  of  a  principal  to  the  vice¬ 
principal.  Judge  Feller  has  written 
the  Board  pointing  out  that  this  action 
is  in  conflict  with  rulings  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  The  facts  have 
also  been  called  to  the  attention  of 

the  Commissioner. 

«  *  « 

The  NJEA  will  be  represented  by  a 
delegate  at  the  meeting  this  summer 
of  the  World  Organization  of  the 
Teaching  Profession.  It  will  also  con¬ 
tribute  toward  the  expenses  of  a  for¬ 
eign  delegate,  since  many  such  dele¬ 
gates  are  greatly  hampered  by  cur¬ 
rency  restrictions. 


urer. 

Mrs.  Florence  H.  Price,  new  NJEA 
president,  and  Mrs.  May  C.  Smith, 
past  president  of  the  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers.  were  guests  of  honor  at  a  luncheon 
following  the  business  session. 


COMPTON’S  A 1950 


Present  at  the  meeting  were  Edna 
McElhaney,  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Cleary,  and 
Laura  N.  Bates  of  Camden;  Mrs. 
Margaret  Stelle.  Trenton;  Mildred 
Lackey,  Key  port;  Mrs.  Elsie  Filak. 
Somerville;  Edna  Wood,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick:  Marjorie  Colver,  Phillipshurg; 
Edith  Ort.  Frenchtown;  Emma  Sho- 
well.  Atlantic  City;  Edith  Poole,  Vine- 
land;  Ellen  McNair,  Newark;  Doro¬ 
thea  Hunter,  Hackensack;  Mrs.  Emily 
Claypool.  Cape  May;  Helen  Heal, 
Moorestown;  Mrs.  Helen  V.  Perrv, 
Morristown;  Mrs.  Elinor  Bisland.  Bo¬ 
gota;  and  Mrs.  Ehna  Borden,  Trenton. 


To  keep  in  stop  with  modern  times — to 
meet'the  ever-increasing  school  and  library 
reference  needs~ genuine  continuous  re-^ 
vision  odds  360  more  poges  to  the  1950 
Compton's.  This  is  in  addition  to  a  348-poge 
exponsion  in  1949  — the  equivalent  of 
almost  two  large  Compton  volumes  in  the 
past  twio  years.  No  increose  in  price.  The 
greatest  encyclopedia  value  ever  offered. 
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2366  pages  of  new  and  revised  material 
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resetand  expanded  index) . . .  332,700  words 
of  newly  written  text.  .  557  new  or  exten¬ 
sively  revised  articles  .  .  .  1083  new  pictures, 
maps,  and  grophs  .  .  .  360  pages  added. 
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Su^ecitdAop,  Ik  ScAmIa 

By  FLORENCE  HUTCHINGS  MULFORD 


Last  year  I  stepped  straight  from 
industrial  management  into  the  class¬ 
room.  The  differences  in  point  of  view 
and  requirements  was  hound  to  be 
striking,  but  since  my  former  job  had 
had  to  do  with  labor  laws,  the  lag 
between  industry  and  school  in  this 
area  w  as  most  apparent  and  staggering. 

Workers  in  the  factories  have  mid¬ 
morning  and  mid-afternoon  rest  periods 
as  a  matter  of  policy;  a  break  for 
rest  makes  for  more  efficiency.  The 
federal  Wage-Hour  law  says  a  worker 
must  “be  free  to  come  and  go  at 
regular  meal  periods  and  under  no 
control  by  his  employer”.  For  the 
teacher  niid-inorning  and  mid-after¬ 
noon  breaks  are  often  just  periods 
of  more  teaching— games,  rhythms, 
personality  building.  The  lunch  hour 
is  spent  instructing  bus-pupils  in  table 
manners,  health  and  cleanliness,  and 
supervising  their  play  until  time  for  the 
afternoon  session.  These  may  be 
breaks  in  routine,  but  for  the  worker 
whose  job  is  teaching,  more  teaching 
does  not  spell  rest  and  refreshment. 

Meetings  Without  Pay 

It  would  seem  that  seven  continuous 
hours  of  strenuous  activity  should  con¬ 
stitute  a  full  day’s  work,  but  every 
teacher  knows  how  many  hours  must 
be  spent  planning,  preparing  new 
work,  making  reports,  taking  inven¬ 
tories,  interviewing  parents,  helping  the 
slow  child.  As  if  this  were  not 
enough,  there  is  all  the  overtime  spent 
in  meetings.  Disregarding  the  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  meetings,  there  are 
often  as  many  as  ten  days  given  to 
state  conventions,  work  shops,  study 
groups  and  county  institute. 

If  the  teacher  fails  to  attend  any  of 
these  meetings  her  salary  is  docked, 
but  she  must  make  up  these  teaching 
days  at  the  end  of  the  school  year 
without  pay.  Contrast  this  with  class 
discussion  or  instruction  groups  for 
factory  workers.  They  must  be  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  held  outside  working 
hours,  must  not  be  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  a  worker’s  skill  on  his  pres¬ 
ent  job  but  for  training  towards  a 
better  one.  Otherw  ise  the  time  spent  at 
meetings  must  be  considered  time 
worked. 

Sanitary  Facilities 

In  this  state  we  have  a  law  that 
compels  every  employer  to  furnish  one 
flush  toilet  for  every  twenty  employees 
or  fraction  thereof  on  the  premises. 
Recently  a  garage  owner  in  a  South 
Jersey  town  faced  heavy  penalties  when 
it  was  discovered  that  his  two  em¬ 


ployees  were  using  the  bathroom  of  his 
next-door  home,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  feet. 

Overcrowding  has  become  the  most 
widely  discussed  of  all  the  classroom 
ills  today,  and  rightly  so.  But  let  us 
consider  it  for  a  moment  from  the 
standpoint  of  labor.  Educators  agree 
that  a  class  of  twenty-five  is  the 
maximum  teaching  load.  With  thirty- 
one  as  the  average  elementary  class  in 
this  state,  most  of  our  teachers  are 


overworked,  many  of  them  doing  the 
work  normally  required  of  two  people. 

This  is  equivalent  to  the  speed-up 
system  in  industry  where  the  worker 
must  produce  more  and  more,  solely 
for  the  sake  of  quantity.  Quality  must 
suffer,  the  worker  feels  frustrated  and 
dissatisfied,  he  finishes  the  day  too 
tired  to  enjoy  his  leisure.  Isn’t  this 
what  is  happening  in  our  schoob?  In¬ 
dustry  and  the  colleges  complain  about 
the  product  that  is  coming  out  of  the 
schools.  Industry  claims  it  is  untrained 
and  unfit  for  jobs,  colleges  say  it  is 
unprepared.  How  can  it  be  otherwise 
when  we  have  allowed  our  schools  to 
degenerate  into  sweatshops? 


^HH044HC4H^  Uie>  PuJUlcotU^ 
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GRACE  K.  KEMP 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools 

A  Complete  Basic  Program  for  Grades  One  through  Three 
(Program  for  middle  grades  in  preparation) 

READING  FOR  LIVING  SERIES: 

•  Offers  a  basic  reading  program  with  content,  organization,  and 
methods  directed  to  the  all-round  development  of  the  child.  Reading 
for  living  is  the  core  purpose  of  the  program. 

•  Covers  the  three  major  related  areas  of  the  total  reading  program, 
including  (1)  developmental  reading  or  systematic  growth  in  desir¬ 
able  interests  and  attitudes  and  in  the  ability  to  read  with  power  and 
understanding;  (2)  functional  growth  in  work-type  or  study  skilb; 
and  (3)  effective  growth  in  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  literature. 

•  Stresses  in  all  stages  of  the  child’s  development  the  fundamental 
ongoing  activities  related  to  readiness,  integration  with  other  lan¬ 
guage  arts,  group  and  individualized  instruction,  and  evaluation  of 
achievement. 

•  Provides  all  the  essentials  for  effective  teaching  and  learning  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  total  reading,  program. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT 


The  ”New  Look”  In  Education 

By  DR.  EVERETT  C.  PRESTOIS 

Director,  Division  of  Adult  Education 


(illANklND  IS  NOW  in  one  of  its  rare 
111  moods  of  shifting  its  outlook.”  This 
quotation  from  the  famous  psychologist, 
Alfred  \i>rth  Whitehead,  introduces 
the  Preface  of  Harry  A.  Overstreet’s 
new  best-seller.  The  Mature  Mind.  Dr. 
Overstreet  says  that  the  attitude  of 
adults  is  now  gradually  changing  from 
a  long  established  assumption  that 
“childhood  is  the  time  of  learning  and 
that  adulthood  is  the  time  of  having 
learned.”  to  a  look  at  “learning  as  a 
lifelong  process.”  \^e  have  ample 
evidence  of  this  new  insight  into  edu¬ 
cation  on  the  part  of  increasing 
numbers  of  people,  not  only  in  New 
Jersey,  but  throughout  our  nation  and 
even  in  the  far  parts  of  the  world. 

The  January,  19.59  issue  of  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens  provides  a  chal¬ 
lenging  article  entitled.  Are  You  Driv¬ 
ing  a  Model-T  Mind?  This  article  by 
Hal  Burton  sa\s  that  there  is  a  mass 
movement  of  millions  of  Americans  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  model-T  minds  who  are 
aware  that  an  idle  brain  can  become 
as  obsolete  as  a  1920  jitney.  A  recent 
public  opinion  poll  of  the  Princeton 
Besearch  Service  indicates  that  nearly 
one  half  of  the  adults  in  New  Jersey, 
in  small  and  large  communities  alike, 
have  the  desire  to  continue  to  learn  in 
organized  classes  or  groups,  beyond 
the  years  of  childhood  and  compulsory 
education. 

Todav.  prominent  educational,  gov¬ 
ernmental.  and  civil  leaders  are  chal¬ 
lenging  boards  of  education  and  pro¬ 
fessional  educational  leaders  with  the 
responsibilitv  of  promoting  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  better  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  all  the  people.  They 
are  taking  the  “new  look  "  at  educatiem 
as  a  lifelong  prjK’ess.  They  say  that 
elementarv  education  may  have  been 
adequate  during  the  rural  and  earlv 
years  of  our  national  life,  that  high 
school  education  was  jierhaps  adequate 
for  the  times  at  the  turn  of  the  centurv. 
but  that  for  our  modern  days  of  ac- 
ctlerated  change  and  complex  social 
and  economic  living,  lifelong  learning 
alone  is  ade<]uate. 


This  broadened  “new  look”  at  edu¬ 
cation  must,  however,  if  it  is  to  be 
practical,  go  beyond  a  mere  philosophic 
and  psychological  agreement  or  point 
of  view.  School  administrators,  boards 
of  education  and  others  upon  whom  re¬ 
sponsibilities  are  definitely  placed  for 
planning  and  organizing  programs  of 
adult  education  face  the  problem  of 
identifying  the  educational  needs  of 
adults  in  our  modern  communities. 
They  must  also  discover  appropriate 
ways  and  means  by  which  these  needs 
may  be  adequately  met. 

Let  us  first  of  all.  outline  briefly  the 
types  of  needs  which  are  common  to  a 
considerable  number  of  adults  in  most 
of  the  communities  in  our  State:  and 
then  indicate  the  kinds  of  adult  edu¬ 
cation  services  which  may  be  utilized 
in  meeting  these  needs.  This  enumera¬ 
tion  of  adult  eduational  needs  and 
means  may  provide  a  check  list  and  a 
starting  point  for  a  more  extended 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  communitv 
adult  educational  services. 

COMMON  TYRES  OF  ADULT 
EDUCATION  NEEDS 

<  1 »  Naturalization  and  citizenship  for  the 
foreign  horn. 

(2  I  Basic  fundamentals  and  tools  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  such  fields  as  reading, 
arithmetic,  historv,  spelling,  and  writ¬ 
ing  for  those  with  less  than  a  high 
school  education. 

CD  V  ocational  skills  and  knowledge  in 
trades  and  industries,  agriculture, 
hou>ehold  arts,  and  other  occupations. 

( 1 )  Academic  education  for  adults  on 
secondary,  collegiate,  and  professional 
levels  on  the  extension  and  part-time 
basis. 

*5)  Opportunities  fur  the  study  and 
understanding  of  important  com¬ 
munity,  state,  county,  national,  and 
international  problems  and  issues. 

(6)  Economic  literacy  and  understanding, 
including  the  relationships  of  labor 
and  management,  budgeting,  consumer 
education. 

(7)  Education  in  home  and  family  living, 
including  food  selection  and  prepara¬ 
tion,  care  and  selection  of  clothing, 
home  nursing,  family  relationships. 

(8)  Educational  and  vocational  guidance 
for  out-of-school  youth  and  adolts. 


(9)  Avocational  instruction  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  such  important  fields  as 
music,  art.  science,  crafts,  health, 
dramatics,  and  many  others. 

(10)  Group  leadership  training  and  inter¬ 
group  relationships. 

COMMON  KINDS  OF  ADULT 
EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES 

(1)  Community  adult  schools. 

(2)  Evening  high  school  and  elementary 
classes. 

(3)  College  extension  institutes  and 
classes. 

(4)  Organization-sponsored  institutes. 

(3)  Community  forums  and  discussion 

groups,  visitation  tours  and  trips  for 
adults,  especially  for  newcomers  in 
the  community. 

(6)  Use  of  school  facilities  and  equip¬ 
ment  by  community  groups. 

(7)  Home  study  courses  and  correspond¬ 
ence  materials. 

(8)  Parent  education  groups  and  con¬ 
sultations. 

(9)  Individual  classes  or  groups. 

(10)  Program  organization  aids  and  ma¬ 
terials. 

(11)  Guidance  and  consultation  services 
(or  out-of-school  youth  and  adults. 

(12)  Personal  coaching  or  tutoring  service  t 

arrangements.  | 

(13)  InformationaL  cooperative  services 
with  newspapers,  movies,  radio,  tele¬ 
vision. 

(14)  Industrial  courses. 

(15)  Classes  in  home  and  family  living. 

The  “new  look”  at  education  neces¬ 
sitates  identification  t)f  the  types  of 
adult  educational  needs  and  the  ways 
of  meeting  them.  It  also  requires  a 
definite  acceptance  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  schools,  in  cooperation 
with  other  interested  agencies  and 
organizations,  in  setting  up  the  best 
type  of  organization  and  financial  sup¬ 
port  for  the  maintenance  of  the  com¬ 
munities’  program  of  lifelong  learning. 

A  recent  article  in  the  November 
1949  issue  of  the  School  Management 
Magazine  entitled  How  to  Organize  a 
Community  Adult  Education  Program  | 
by  Roben  J.  Maaske,  outlines  five  con¬ 
crete  steps  for  the  superintendent  and 
the  school  board  in  planning  programs 
for  lifelong  learning. 

Throughout  New  Jersey  boards  of 
education.  school  administrators, 
organization  and  civic  leaders  are  in¬ 
creasingly  utilizing  the  services  of  the 
Division  of  Adult  Education  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  to  de¬ 
velop  and  strengthen  adult  educational 
activities  and  programs.  Members  of 
the  Div  ision  have  accumulated  publica¬ 
tions  and  materials  from  communities 
within  New  Jersey,  and  from  the 
country  at  large.  These  are  available 
to  community  leaders. 

The  “new  look”  at  education  is  a 
look  in  which  elementary,  secondary, 
higher,  and  adult  education  go  hand-in- 
hand  in  the  development  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  human  and  physical  resources. 
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Some  things  toe  a$  teachers 
might  do  as  a  result  of  the  facts 
gathered  by  survey  and  research 
in  other  schools. 


By  THOMAS  E.  ROBINSON 

Mercer  County  Superintendent 


Are  Storks  Overworked?  The 
Census  Bureau  in  1948  forecast  that 
school  enrollment  would  rise  3.2%  in 
1949,  3.2%  in  1950,  2.9%  in  1951, 
2.9%  in  1952,  5.0%  in  1953,  4.8%  in 
1954,  3.7%  in  1955,  2.7%  in  1956. 
1.9%  in  1957,  1.2%  in  1958,  0.2%  in 
1959,  and  0.1%  in  1960. 

How  closely  did  the  increase  in  yonr 
district  parallel  the  national  forecast? 

It  will  he  interesting  to  keep  these 
predictions  and  to  compare  your  local 
experience,  year  after  year,  with  the 
national  figures.  Is  your  district  pre¬ 
paring  for  these  increases,  so  as  to 
make  unnecessary  such  expedients  as 
temporary  housing  and  part-time 
classes? 

Let’s  Be  Appreciated:  A  survey 
in  Union  Township  showed  that  72% 
of  the  pupils  really  liked  school;  only 
23%  actively  disliked  it. 

What  percentage  of  pupils  in  yonr 
class  or  school  actively  dislike  what 
they  are  doing  in  school?  Can  yon 
locate  snch  pupils,  and  discover  the 
causes  of  their  dissatisfaction?  Some 
of  the  causes  mav  have  a  just  founda¬ 
tion.  the  removal  of  which  will  rap¬ 
idly  improve  the  services  which  are 
offered  hy  the  school. 

Working  Pupils  Can  Teach:  A 
California  high  school  surveyed  its 
pupils  and  found  that  49%  of  its 
students  worked,  in  twelve  different 
categories  of  employment.  When  the 
students  were  asked  which  subjects 
were  keyed  most  closely  to  the  part- 
time  work  they  were  doing,  they  ranked 
mathematics  first,  with  English,  home 
economics,  typing,  and  shop  training 
following  in  that  order. 

How  many  of  yonr  pupils  have  part- 
time  employment?  Have  you  made 
any  attempt  to  relate  the  work  the 
pupils  are  doine  with  the  subjects 
yon  are  teaching?  It  is  claimed  that 
snch  an  attempt  would  lend  vitality 
to  your  subject,  and  would  produce 
increased  benefits  for  both  pupils  and 
school. 


Do  You  Need  Legal  Advice? 

The  Association’s  Welfare  Committee 
strongly  urges  that  teachers  desiring 
Association  assistance  contact  the  NJEA 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of  any  in¬ 
volvement.  Financial  assistance  should 
not  be  expected  where  the  ^Association 
has  not  Seen  consulted  early  in  the 
controversy. 

The  Association  employs  legal  counsel 
In  advise  or  aid.  nr  may  provide  assist¬ 
ance  when : 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situation  in 
which  she  feels  she  needs  legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken  jeop¬ 
ardizing  her  legal  rights. 


Reducing  Is  Educational:  The 
National  Science  Teachers  Association 
reports  an  investigation  of  class  size, 
which  showed  an  average  of  27  stu¬ 
dents.  One-fourth  of  the  sections  varied 
in  size  from  5  to  21,  but  another  fourth 
varied  from  30  to  34.  About  18  per 
cent  ranged  from  35  to  54.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  maxi- 


to  be  picked  up  by  a  sound  reflector 
and  microphone  without  alarming  the 
bird.  It  took  days  and  weeks  to  get  each 
delicate  cadence  and  musical  trill  per¬ 
fectly  recorded. 

The  work  was  a  labor  of  love  by  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Laboratory  of  Orni¬ 
thology, the  Albert  R.  Brand  Bird  Song 
Foundation.  By  making  use  of  this  al- 

We  hope  the  above  is  helpful  to  you  Just 
as  millions  of  people  daily  find  (hewing 
fVrigley's  Spearmint  Gum  is  helpful  to  them. 

Wrigley’s  Spearmint  Gum  is  your  standard 
of  quality  for  reol  chewing  satisfaction. 


mum  class  size  of  25  should  be  the 
goal,  and  strongly  recommends  that 
every  class  register  be  held  rigidly 
below  30. 

What  is  the  average  class  size  in 
yonr  building?  Are  there  extremes  in 
certain  classes  that  make  almost  im¬ 
possible  the  attainment  of  wide  edu¬ 
cational  objectives?  Has  yonr  faculty 
worked  out  a  desirable  class  size  for 
which  to  strive? 


natural  science  courses. 

Your  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Librarian,  PTA  or 
Room  Mothers  Group  might  secure 
this  album  for  you.  $8.50  postpaid., 
at  cost  to  you.  Album  has  6  durable 
records,  72  North  American  bird 
songs.  Orders  go  directly  to  Comstock 
Publ.  Co.,  124  Roberts  PI.,  Cornell 
Heights,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


mi)  SONGS 


A  delightful  way  to  teach  the  songs  and  calls  of  birds 
is  through  this  charming  album  of  72  bird  songs  on 
records.  This  is  a  project  of  Cornell  University. 


You  hear  the  actual  songs  of  the  birds 
as  they  sing  them  in  their  own  natu¬ 
ral  habitats— beautiful,  clear,  authen¬ 
tic. This  album  is  one  of  the  big  accom¬ 
plishments  in  the  history  of  records. 
Once  the  bird  was  located  its  song  had 


bum  now,  your  students  have  all  win¬ 
ter  to  learn  to  identify  the  songs  (and 
birds)  for  this  Spring  and  Summer. 
This  information  is  especially  for  teach¬ 
ers  hoping  for  just  such  an  aid  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  nature  studies  and 
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Referee  in  Guatemala 
Vincent  deP.  Farrell, 
physical  education  teacher 
at  Webster  Junior  High 
School,  Newark,  has  been 
granted  an  11  day  paid 
leave  by  the  Newark  Board 
of  Education  so  that  he 
can  officiate  during  Feb¬ 
ruary’s  Central  American 
Olympic  Games  in  Guate¬ 
mala.  He  will  referee  the 
Pan-American  Basketball 
Tournament. 


Du  Pont  Bocks 


THEY  BREAK  INTO  PRINT 


Science  Fair 

The  Du  Pont  Company, 
through  its  Chambers  Works 
at  Deepwater  Point,  will  act 
as  co-sponsor  of  the  South 
Jersey  Science  Fair,  it  was 
announced  by  Dr.  George  W. 
Haupt,  fair  director. 

The  fair  is  being  staged 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
Jersey  Science  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation.  It  will  be  held  at 
Glassboro  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  April  22.  All  pupils  in 
the  area  may  take  part  by 
submitting  samples  of  their 
creative  work  in  science  for 
exhibit  at  the  fair  and  for 
competition  in  the  aVvard  of 
prizes. 

As  co-sponsor  of  the  fair, 
Du  Pont  will  donate  awards 
for  the  best  exhibits. 

Fair  exhibits  may  feature 
any  branch  of  science  or  may 
combine  several  branches. 
Pupils  may  obtain  registra¬ 
tion  forms  for  entering  ex¬ 
hibits  by  writing  Dr.  Haupt 
at  the  Glassboro  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College. 


Seek  Economies 
In  Certificotion 

Following  a  conference 
with  the  Governor,  the  State 
Board  of  Education  has 
authorized  a  study  of  “pre.sent 
requirements  for  the  certifi¬ 
cation  of  teachers  and  any 
possible  economies  without  a 
lowering  of  standards.”  It 
also  asked  its  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  to  report  on  possible 
consolidation  of  teacher  train¬ 
ing  facilities,  and  economies 
through  allowances  for  train¬ 
ing  not  received  in  state  insti¬ 
tutions. 

The  Governor  had  asked 
the  State  Board,  along  with 
other  heads  of  principal  state 
departments,  to  investigate  all 
possible  economies,  put  an 
end  to  duplication  of  services, 
put  some  services  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis,  and  to  help 
him  find  some  of  the  money 
which  the  departments  are 
asking  to  have  included  in  the 
budget. 

The  motion  for  the  State 
Board  study  was  made  by 
Amos  J.  Peaslee  and  seconded 
by  Mrs.  Herbert  Reim. 


Florence  O.  Steele  of  Frank¬ 
lin  High  School,  and  Nicholas 
C.  DeVita  of  Hamburg  are 
contributing  editors  of  The 
Magazine  Sussex,  which  ad¬ 
vises  people  where  to  go, 
where  to  buy  and  what  to  do 
in  Sussex  County  and  the 
nearby  area.  The  magazine  is 
an  attractive  summary  of  one 
of  New  Jersey’s  greatest  farm 
and  recreation  areas. 

*  •  * 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Lloyd  N. 
Yepsen  on  "Meeting  Today’s 
Problems  of  the  Mentally  De¬ 
ficient”  is  printed  in  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Sixth  Gover¬ 
nors’  Conference  on  Excep¬ 
tional  Children,  held  in  Illi¬ 
nois  last  summer. 

•  •  • 

The  Secondary-School  Prin¬ 
cipals  recently  devoted  an 
entire  Bulletin  issue  to  TTie 
Business  Education  Program. 
In  it  M.  Herbert  Freeman  of 
Paterson  STC  wrote  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  housing  and  equipment. 

*  *  • 

Lenore  Adubato  of  Cleve¬ 
land  Jr.  high  school,  Newark, 
describes  the  growth  of  a 
voice  class  in  the  November 
issue  of  School  Activities. 

•  •  • 

Dr.  C.  DeWitt  Boney  of 

East  Orange  describes  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  beginning  reading 
practices  in  74  schools  in  the 
December  Childhood  Educa¬ 
tion.  He  finds  a  few  schools 
that  are  willing  to  delay  read¬ 
ing  until  they  are  sure  the 
individual  child  is  ready  for  it. 
*  •  • 

Dr.  J.  M.  Lynch,  supervis¬ 
ing  principal  at  Franklin 
Township,  did  the  review  of 
"Learning  Theory  in  Class¬ 
room  Situations”  in  the  No¬ 
vember  issue  of  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Journal. 

•  •  • 

Mary  V.  Holman,  guidance 
director  in  Orange,  is  the 
author  of  a  book,  “How  It 
Feels  to  Be  a  Teacher,”  soon 
to  be  published  by  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University, 
j  Her  manuscript  has  been 
highly  praised  by  Professors 
Strang.  Cunningham,  and 
Lloyd-Jones  of  TC. 

*  *  • 

Another  New  Jersey  au¬ 
thor,  Gerald  Raftery  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  one  of  the  best  of  New 


Jersey’s  teacher-writers,  has 
Gray  Lance  on  the  spring  list 
of  the  Morrow  Company.  It 
is  wolf-dog  story  for  boys 
over  12.  *  •  • 

New  Jersey  was  featured 
in  the  first  1950  issue  of  th<j 
NEA  Journal.  Sarah  L. 
Strong,  veteran  helping  teach, 
er,  lists  (and  answers)  ques¬ 
tions  that  rural  teachers  ask 
about  school  problems.  James 
M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  of  Morris 
Plains,  tells  how  the  teachers 
in  that  community  have  es¬ 
tablished  a  32-year  record  of 
100  per  cent  membership  in 
local,  county,  state  and  na¬ 
tional  associations.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  also  features  a  quote  from 
the  last  “President’s  Message” 
which  Charles  L.  Steel  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  REVIEW. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Maurice  P.  Moflatt  of 

Montclair  STC  reports  in 
Clearing  House  how  his  PAD 
class  did  a  New  Jersey  mu¬ 
ral  as  part  of  its  work. 

•  *  * 

Isabelle  Kaminski  of  Tren¬ 
ton  discusses  music  in  the 
nursery  school  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  Childhood  Education. 

*  *  * 

L.  Howard  Fox,  assistant 
professor  of  Speech  at  Mont¬ 
clair  STC,  is  the  author  of 
Teaching  Teachers  to  Use 
New  Devices  which  appears 
in  the  December  issue  of 
Education. 

*  *  * 

In  preparation  for  the  17th 
Decennial  Census,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  is  preparing 
"We  Count  in  1950,”  a  book¬ 
let  describing  the  census,  re¬ 
viewing  its  history,  outlining 
procedures,  and  suggesting 
classroom  activities  to  help 
pupils  and  their  parents  un¬ 
derstand  it. 

*  *  • 

The  Pan  American  Union, 
Washington  6,  D.  C..  is  of¬ 
fering  a  large  amount  of  free 
material  to  help  teachers  in 
the  observance  of  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Day,  April  14. 

*  *  * 

The  Franco-American  Au¬ 
dio-Visual  Distribution  Cen¬ 
ter,  934  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
21,  is  offering  numerous 
visual  aids  on  France  for  the 
use  of  schools.  A  catalogue 
Is  available  on  request. 


Public  Relations 
Group  Schedules 
Meeting  at  Shore 

The  School  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Association  will  hold 
its  annual  mid-winter  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Madison  Hotel, 
Atlantic  City,  on  February 
27,  Among  the  speakers  will 
be  Benjamin  Fine,  education 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
and  Sloan  Wilson  of  the 
National  Citizens  Commission 
for  the  Public  Schools.  F. 
W.  Bainbridge  will  discuss 
public  relations  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  and  there  will 
be  a  session  on  the  AASA 
yearbooks  dealing  with  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  NJEA’s  Fred¬ 
erick  L.  Hipp  will  preside  at 
a  luncheon  meeting. 

*  «  • 

UNESCO  has  sent  out  a 
world-wide  appeal  for  help 
for  340,000  CJreek  refugee 
children,  who  are  without 
schools,  teachers,  teaching 
material,  clothing,  medical 
attention.  It  Is  asking  or¬ 
ganizations  to  seek  ways  of 
offering  help  in  a  situation 
which  has  become  worse  in¬ 
stead  of  better  since  the  war. 

•  *  • 

The  NEA  has  announced  its 
Fifth  Annual  Institute  of 
Organization  Leadership,  to 
be  held  at  American  Uni¬ 
versity,  Washington,  July  24- 
Aug.  18.  The  institute  of¬ 
fers  intensive  training  in 
journalism,  public  speaking, 
planning,  school  law,  and  the 
background  of  association 
work.  Also  at  the  American 
University,  June  12-July  21, 
will  be  the  sixth  annual  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  summer  Institute 
on  the  Position  of  the  United 
States  in  World  Affairs.  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  institute  will  be 
Dr.  Samuel  Engle  Burr,  Jr. 
Students  who  desire  gradu¬ 
ate  credit  may  enroll  as  late 
as  June  26. 

*  *  • 

Exposition  Press,  253  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  10,  has  issued 
a  free  32-page  illustrated  book 
for  teachers  interested  in 
writing  textbooks.  It  discusses 
the  problems  from  the  writ¬ 
er’s  and  the  publisher’s  view¬ 
points.  •  *  * 

NJC  is  offering  a  two-year 
library  fellowship.  It  permits 
the  holder  to  complete  a  full 
professional  curriculum  in 
library  service,  while  hold¬ 
ing  a  half-time  position  in  the 
college  library. 

*  *  * 

A  major  safety  conference 

will  be  held  in  New  York 

starting  March  28.  Some  200 
experts  will  address  50  ses¬ 
sions  at  the  Statler  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Clinton  Hotels. 

«  *  * 

The  third  session  of  the 
Mount  Holyoke  Institute  on 
the  United  Nations  will  be 
held  in  South  Hadley  June 
25-July  22. 
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Latin  Teacher 
Can  Go  to  Rome 

The  Classical  Association  of 
New  Jersey  is  establishing  a 
competitive  scholarship  to 
assist  a  member  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  attend  the  summer 
session  of  the  School  of  Clas¬ 
sical  Studies,  at  the  American 
Academy  In  Rome. 

The  scholarship  is  worth 
$200,  and  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome  will  cancel 
tuition  charges  of  $100,  mak¬ 
ing  the  total  value  of  the 
scholarship  $300.  Teachers  of 
Latin  in  secondary  schools, 
either  public  or  private,  are 
Invited  to  apply. 

The  Committee  of  selection 
is  Professor  Whitney  J.  Dates 
of  Princeton;  Dr.  Walter  H. 
Freeman,  Montclair  STC;  and 
Mrs.  Edith  Colin,  East  Side 
H.  S.,  Newark. 


Schoolwomen  Plan 
February  Luncheon 

The  New  Jersey  School- 
women’s  Club  is  holding  its 
February  luncheon  meeting  in 
the  Colonial  Room  of  the 
Hotel  McAlpin  in  New  York 
City  on  Saturday,  February 
4.  Mrs.  Pauline  Peterson  of 
Penns  Grove  will  preside  at 
the  meeting. 

During  the  luncheon  the 
members  and  their  friends 
from  all  parts  of  the  state  will 
enjoy  music  by  a  trio  from 
the  Somerville  High  School. 
Following  the  luncheon  the 
Chansonettes  of  the  Engle¬ 
wood  High  School  under  the 
direction  of  Thaddeus  Krop- 
cynsky  will  present  a  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  February 
luncheon  meeting  are  Mrs. 
Catherine  Doyle  of  Wood- 
Ridge,  Ida  Francis,  Somer¬ 
ville,  Ruth  Gerhand,  Tenafly, 
Mrs.  Theo  Shea  and  Mrs. 
Helen  Tiessen  of  Passaic,  and 
Mrs.  Helen  Grange,  Catherine 
McCabe,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Richard, 
Naomi  Stockman,  and  Rosa¬ 
lind  Waugh  of  Hasbrouck 
Heights.  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Locher  of  Hasbrouck  Heights 
is  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 


Judd  Is  Speaker 

Walter  H.  Judd,  Minnesota 
Congressman,  was  scheduled 
to  be  the  main  speaker  when 
the  New  Jersey  International 
Relations  Forum  held  a  con¬ 
ference  at  Hillside  High 
School.  January  21.  More 
than  50  high  schools  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  represented.  The 
topic  for  the  meeting  was 
“The  World — 1950,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Felix  Wittmer,  of 
the  Montclair  STC  faculty, 
honorary  president  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 


New  Heads  of  Local  Associations 


Beatrice  Pettengill 
Rutherford  Educ.  Assn. 
Horace  Hamilton 
Bordentown  Tchrs’.  Assn. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Schuler* 
Camden  Co.  Tchrs’.  Assn. 
Mrs.  Margaret  N.  Gray 
Cumberland  Co.  Tchrs’. 
Assn. 

Ruth  Hill 

Nutley  Tchrs’.  Assn. 

Robert  A.  Hardie 
Matawan  Tchrs’.  Assn. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  K.  Lanquist 
Union  Beach  Tchrs’.  Assn. 
Robert  S.  Peck 

Upper  Freehold  Twp. 

Educ.  Assn. 

Leona  S.  Williams 
Wharton  Tchrs’.  Assn. 
Joseph  D.  Clouser 
Toms  River  H.  S.  Faculty 
Club 

E.  Paul  Bridenbaugh* 

PL  Pleasant  Beach  Tchrs’. 
Assn. 

Marie  Lobley 
Bound  Brook  Tchrs’.  Assn. 
Judith  Meyer 
Wallington  Tchrs’.  Assn. 
Melvin  H.  Kreps* 

Burlington  City  Edu.  Assn. 
Maria  A.  Marren 
Burlington  City  Tchrs’. 
Assn. 

Arianna  M.  Claypool 
Camden  Tchrs’.  Assn. 

A.  Marie  Fath 
Wildwood  Tchrs’.  Assn. 

M.  Alice  Crawford 
Cedar  Grove  Tchrs’.  Assn. 
Anne  F.  Boehmer 
Orange  Tchrs’.  Assn. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Nolder 
Clayton  Educ.  Assn. 
William  H.  Rhodes 
Princeton  P.  S.  Tchrs’.  Assn. 
Vernie  K.  Rhodes 
Middlesex  County  Voc.  Sch. 
Tchrs’.  Assn. 


F.  WiUard  Walter 
Jamesburg  Tchrs’.  Assn. 

aifford  E.  KUlan* 

Metuchen  Tchrs’.  Assn. 

Mrs.  Catherine  D.  Nielsen* 
Sayreville  Tchrs’.  Club 

Mrs.  H.  Makowsky 
Keyport  Tchrs’.  Assn. 

Judson  S.  Post 
Millstone  Twp.  Tchrs’.  Assn. 

Leona  S.  Williams 
Wharton  Tchrs’.  Assn. 

Faythe  E.  Stem 
Paterson  Educ.  Assn. 

Robert  C.  Poppke 
Bedminster  Educ.  Assn. 

Florence  V.  Wilcox 
Somerville  Elem.  Tchrs’. 
Assn. 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Santora 
Somerville  Educ.  Assn. 

James  T.  Holcombe* 

Union  Twp.  Tchrs’.  Assn. 

Zelda  F.  Haus* 

Phillipsburg  H.  S.  Tchrs*. 
Assn. 

Mrs.  Bernardine  Delvin 
Hasbrouck  Hts.  Educ.  Assn. 

Eileen  Maher 

Maywood  Tchrs’.  Assn. 

Mrs.  Salome  H.  Long 
Saddle  River  Twp.  Educ. 
Assn. 

Mrs.  Thorborg  Carter 

Maple  Shade  Tchrs’.  Assn. 

Taylor  Kirby 

Palmyra  'Tchrs’.  Assn. 

Katherine  Ogden 
Ocean  City  Tchrs’.  Club 

Mrs.  Shirley  Poole 
Clinton  Tchrs’.  Assn. 

Ruth  Thomas* 

Passaic  County  Council  of 
Tchr.  Assns. 

Grace  Brosnan 

Clifton  Tchrs’.  Assn. 

Mae  Cannon 
Franklin  Twp.  Tchrs’. 

Assn. 


*  Reelected 


Wayne  Approves 
10%  Pay  Increase 

Wayne  Township  is  boast¬ 
ing  these  days.  It  has  made 
a  double-barrelled  attack  on 
the  school  crisis.  It  has  voted 
to  establish  Its  own  high 
school;  a  new  $500,000  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  present  Junior 
High  School  will  furnish  a 
modern  plant  It  also  is  mak¬ 
ing  plans  for  a  new  ele¬ 
mentary  school  —  kindergar¬ 
ten,  12  classrooms,  library, 
and  an  all-purpose  room. 

At  the  same  time  it  has 
raised  all  steps  of  its  salary 
schedule  10  per  cent  and  pro¬ 
vided  a  special  classification 
for  doctorate  degrees.  The 
new  ranges  are:  B.A.  $2430 
to  $3960;  M.A.  $2640  to  $4400; 
and  Doctorate,  $2860  to  $4840. 
The  Board  offers  two  years 
of  salary  credit  for  any 
teacher  who  has  spent  two  or 
more  years  in  the  armed 
I  services. 


PhysEd.  Regional 
At  Atlantic  City 

'The  Eastern  District  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Health,  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation 
will  hold  its  1950  convention 
in  Atlantic  City  on  March 
21-24.  The  convention  will  be 
housed  at  Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall.  There  will  be  the  usual 
varied  program  of  outstand¬ 
ing  speakers,  section  meet¬ 
ings,  social  events,  and 
demonstrations.  Mazie  V. 
Scanlan  of  Atlantic  City  is 
convention  chairman. 


Elections  Feb.  14 

February  is  the  month  of 
school  elections.  Already  budg¬ 
ets  have  been  prepared, 
budget  hearings  have  been 
held,  and  candidates  for  the 
board  have  filed  their  peti¬ 
tions, 

'The  election  itself  will  be 
held  on  February  14,  and  on 
February  20  the  newly  elect- 
I  ed  boards  will  reorganize. 


CT  Regional 
In  Washington 
March  10-11 

’The  annual  Northeastern 
Regional  Conference,  sponsor¬ 
ed  by  the  Department  of 
Classroom  Teachers  of  the 
NEA,  will  be  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  in  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel,  on  March  10-11, 
1950.  The  conference  is 
being  planned  by  Ben  Elkins, 
of  Munhall,  Pennsylvania,  the 
Northeastern  Regional  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  NEA  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Classroom  Teachers. 
The  theme  for  the  conference 
will  be  "Achieving  Profes¬ 
sional  Status.” 

Registration  will  begin  at 
6:00  P.  M.  Friday,  March  10. 
Bess  Furman,  outstanding 
woman  journalist,  will  speak 
at  the  first  session.  Most  of 
the  conference  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  discussion  groups  to 
consider  problems  confronting 
the  profession.  An  organiza¬ 
tion  clinic  will  be  held  to 
discuss  local  association 
problems. 


Grade  Teachers 
Honor  Mrs.  Price 

Mrs.  Florence  H.  Price, 
NJEA  President,  will  be  guest 
of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  by 
the  Grade  Teachers  Organ¬ 
ization  of  Newark.  It  will  be 
held  at  the  Military  Park 
Hotel,  Newark,  on  Saturday, 
February  18.  Mrs.  Price,  a 
former  president  of  the  New¬ 
ark  organization,  is  a  grade 
teacher  in  Roseville  Ave. 
School,  Newark. 

Active  in  planning  the 
dinner  for  Mrs.  Price  is 
Mary  Bone,  now  head  of 
Grade  Teachers  Organization. 
She  is  assisted  by  Mrs.  May 
Russoman  and  Ellen  McNair, 
co-chairmen.  Honorary  chair¬ 
men  for  the  affair  are  Dr. 
John  S.  Herron,  Newark 
Superintendent,  and  William 
C.  Ricigliano,  Board  president. 


86  Per  Cent  Vote 

The  Middlesex  County 
Teachers  Association  has  the 
facts  on  teacher-voting  in  the 
county.  Following  the  No¬ 
vember  election,  Margaret  L. 
Crockett  sent  out  a  question¬ 
naire  to  all  districts,  asking 
for  a  teacher-voter  count. 
Out  of  1412  teachers  covered 
by  the  report,  1210  actually 
voted  on  November  8.  Inci¬ 
dentally  three  were  too  young 
to  vote,  10  had  recently 
moved,  and  six  were  ill  on 
election  day.  They  figure  that 
86  per  cent  of  Middlesex 
teachers  can  be  counted  on 
election  day. 
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The  Board  Member,  and  His  Job, 
A  Readable,  Sympathetic  View 


The  Challenjfe  of  School  Board  Mem¬ 
bership.  Daniel  R.  Davies  and  Fred 
W.  Hosier.  Chartville  House,  Inc., 
N.  Y.  1949.  164  pp. 

Stated  simply,  the  argument  of  this 
book  is  that  the  welfare  of  our  children 
and  of  the  future  of  our  country  is 
founded  upon  sound,  adequate  educa¬ 
tion.  The  challenge  of  local  school 
hoard  membership  is  to  assure  the 
soundness  and  the  adequacy  of  that 
education. 

Above  all  other  things  this  book  is 
readable,  and  it  makes  sense.  It  can  be 
read  with  profit  by  every  school  board 
member  and  every  educator.  Supervis¬ 
ing  principals  could  find  no  better 
book  to  circulate  among  board  mem¬ 
bers.  New  board  members,  through 
this  book,  can  receive  a  valuable  intro¬ 
duction  to  their  responsibilities  and 
functions. 

The  book  is  an  interesting  synthesis 
of  theory  and  practice — and  all  of  its 
recommendations  seem  to  reflect  the 
enlightened  vision  and  the  tested  prac¬ 
ticality  of  the  authors,  who  are  re¬ 
spectively  a  professor  of  education  in 
Columbia  Teachers  College  and  a 
successful  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Oklahoma  City. 

The  ten  chapters  deal  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  job,  the  nature  of  the 
job,  the  qualities  possessed  by  good 
schools,  board-commuity  relations, 
ways  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the 


^  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
^  IN  GE06RAPHY 

Vocotion  Schoort  Fourth  Seoton 
Plan  now  to  enroll  in  this  already  popular 
six  weeks"  vacation  summer  school,  which 
is  of  increasing  significance  to  teachers, 
students,  meml^rs  of  the  armed  forces, 
civil  servants  and  the  general  public. 

The  school  is  situated  in  a  region  of  un¬ 
usual  geographical  interest  and  beauty  on 
the  Qt^bec-Vermont  border.  Courses  will 
include:  The  Physical  and  Regional  Geog¬ 
raphy  of  the  Arctic,  Economic  Geography, 

The  Geography  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Political 
Geography,  The  Technique  of  Area  Studies, 
Town  and  Country  Planning,  The  Conserva¬ 
tion  of  Natural  Resources  ond  The 
Geography  of  Canada. 

Lecturers  will  include:  L.  Dudley  Stamp, 

S.  H  Beaver,  C.  B.  Fawcett,  A.  Lincoln 
Washburn,  Trevor  Lloyd,  Bogdan  Zaborski, 

F.  Kenneth  Hare. 

Comfortable  accommodation  in  a  modern 
co*educational  college.  Inclusive  fee 
(board -residence-tuition),  $200. 

McGlLL  UNIVERSITY 
GEOGRAPHY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

July  Sfd-August  12fH,  1950 
Stonttead  College,  Stonsteod,  Que. 

Apply  for  Prospectus  to  Director,  Geog¬ 
raphy  Summer  School,  McGill  University, 
Montreal,  Que. 


school  program,  the  kind  of  buildings 
needed  for  good  schools,  the  financing 
of  school  programs,  the  correct  use  of 
a  superintendent,  the  development  of  a 
good  school  staff,  and  the  evaluation  of 
outcomes. 

This  is  not  a  manual  for  those  boards 
which  want  to  keep  their  schools  in¬ 
sulated  and  isolated  from  the  people. 
Nor  is  it  for  those  school  systems  that 
do  not  wish  to  evaluate  constantly  the 
efficacy  of  the  job  they  are  doing. 

For  boards  which  really  wish  to 
function  on  policy-making  and  evalua¬ 
tion  levels  must  have  constantly  before 
them  a  foundation  of  facts  and  in¬ 
formation.  Thus  there  must  be  con¬ 
tinuous  study  of  drop-outs,  opinions  of 
graduates,  truancy,  tardiness,  discipli¬ 
nary  problems,  staff  turnover,  in-service 
programs,  and  population  growth. 

And  in  the  gathering  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  all  parts  of  the  supporting  society 
must  play  a  part,  if  the  best  results  are 
t»)  be  obtained.  This  means  citizens’ 
advisory  committee,  surv'ey  groups, 
board-sponsored  forums,  student-ad- 


New  Uiiesco  Books  Give 
World  Vision 

The  Education  and  Traininfr  of  Teach¬ 
ers.  58  pp.  20tf,  and  The  Influence 
of  Home  and  Community  on  Children 
Under  Thirteen  Tears  of  Age.  49  pp. 
20^.  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 
19,  Avenue  Kleber,  Paris  16e. 

“The  Education  and  Training  of 
Teachers,”  states,  clearly  and  concisely, 
the  improvements  necessary  for  teach¬ 
ers  and  in  teachers,  if  we  are  to  educate 
vouth  towards  world  understanding. 
Whether  you  are  planning  to  teach  or 
are  now  a  worker  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion — this  book  has  a  message  for  you. 
It  lends  itself  well  to  self-evaluation  of 
your  professional  contribution,  whether 
you  are  a  teacher  or  an  administrator, 
and  submits  many  recommendations 
for  broader  effectiveness  in  the  school 
program.  No  educationist  can  afford 
not  to  read  this  courageous  challenge 
to  educators. 

“The  Influence  of  Home  and  Com¬ 
munity”  on  children  under  thirteen 
years  of  age.  presents  facts  on  child 
training  of  different  cultures,  that  lay 
people  as  well  as  teachers  must  gain 
before  our  present  society  can  ade¬ 
quately  provide  what  its  children  need 
and  want.  The  purpose  of  this  publica¬ 
tion  is  to  list  the  facts  so  that  they  may 
be  honestly  studied  and  properly  dis¬ 
cussed.  Here  is  limitless  material  for 
worthwhile  community  discussions. 

Henrietta  L.  Miller,  Lodi 


visory  councils,  employees’  representa¬ 
tive  committees,  public  opinion  polls, 
P.T.A.  Councils,  open  board  meetings, 
and  constant  press  releases. 

Few  boards  have  yet  gone  all  the  way 
in  following  the  recommendations  of 
this  book.  Yet  it  does  seem  that  the 
evolution  is  in  the  directions  that  are 
revealed  in  such  provocative  state¬ 
ments  as: 

“Boards  must  be  interpreters  of  the 
public’s  aspirations  concerning  its 
schools,  and  leaders  in  pointing  out  to 
the  public  what  its  aspirations  should 
be.  The  difficulty  lies  in  maintaining  a 
proper  balance  between  representation 
and  leadership.” 

“They  must  neither  mistake  the  loud 
shouts  of  a  militant  minority  for  the 
will  of  the  people  nor  frustrate  a  wide¬ 
spread  popular  desire  by  misinterpret¬ 
ing  the  signs.” 

“The  stark  fact  is  that  the  thinking 
and  vision  of  board  members  must  be 
2.^  years  ahead  of  the  average  layman’s 
because  boards  of  education  are  build¬ 
ing  for  the  world  of  tomorrow.” 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
school  boards  which  use  this  little  book 
to  the  full  will  he  moving  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  much  better  school  svstem. 

Thomas  E.  Robinson 
Trenton 
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Will  College  Pay? 


The  Market  for  College  Graduates.  Sey¬ 
mour  E.  Harris.  Harvard  University 
Press.  207  pp.  $4.00. 

Professor  Harris,  who  is  well  known 
to  educators  for  his  recently  published 
How  Shall  We  Pay  For  Education,  here 
presents  a  problem  that  counselors 
have  become  increasingly  aw'are  of. 
one  that  cannot  he  ignored.  Tn  effect, 
he  makes  a  strong  plea  for  realistic 
vocational  guidance.  He  believes  that 
“the  country  can  afford  a  wide  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  higher  education;”  he  em¬ 
phasizes  the  importance  of  its  non- 
vocational  values. 
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However,  he  concludes  that  there 
may  be  “an  excess  of  graduates  on  the 
labor  market:”  in  speaking  of  the 
future,  “it  will  not  be  possible  to  find 
openings  for  the  college  trained  youth 
commensurate  with  their  training  and 
expectations.”  “Up  to  1940  at  least  it 
paid  to  be  educated,”  but  “the  time 
may  come  w’hen,  on  an  average,  the 
college  trained  worker  will  earn  less 
than  the  non-college  w'orker;”  “in  the 
future — and  in  the  market  sense  of  the 
term,  it  may  not  pay  to  be  educated.” 
Dr.  Harris  has  used  the  available 
sources  of  data  and  although  some 
questions  might  be  raised  as  to  his 
techniques  and  interpretations,  it  is 
difficult  to  question  his  major  conclu¬ 
sions — the  problem  exists. 
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R.  B.  CUNLIFFE 
Rutgers  University 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


TWO  BOOKS  ABOUT  READING 


SEE  JOB  IN  PERSPECTIVE  you  Afford 


Too  many  treatises  on  reading 
problems  in  the  elementary  school  deal 
with  the  subject  as  an  entity  that  can 
he  withdrawn  from  its  context  and 
s«TUtinized  with  concern.  These  two 
publications,  which  supplement  each 
other,  present  much  broader  aspects. 
Russell  develops  three  major  concepts: 

Revuling  is  but  one  phase  of  the  con- 
tiiiuous  growth  of  the  child.  Reading 
instruction,  therefore,  has  sociological, 
historical,  psychological,  and  child  de¬ 
velopment  backgrounds  and  each  of 
tliese  has  definite  implications  for  the 
reading  program. 

A  comprehensive  picture  of  current 
trends,  aims,  practices,  and  materials 
in  reading  is  necessary  for  the  teacher 
who  senses  the  challenge  of  her  job  and 
wants  to  be  selective  in  her  procedures. 
The  section  dealing  with  these  phases 
is  excellent;  controversial  issues  are 
piesented  from  divergent  viewpoints 
with  a  marked  absence  of  bias.  What, 
for  example,  are  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  basic  readers?  Of 
workbooks?  What  might  be  included 
on  a  check  list  of  materials  for  the 
reading  program  at  the  primary  level? 
The  intermediate  level?  What  activi¬ 
ties  are  suggested  fur  the  upper  grades? 

Learning  to  read  is  an  involved  pro¬ 
cess  beginning  in  infancy  and  growing 
continuously  through  high  school  and 
junior  college.  This  last  section  of  the 
book  considers  the  vertical  core  of 
vocabulary  abilities,  reading  interests, 
and  study  skills.  The  suggestions  for 
providing  fur  individual  differences  in 
reading  abilities  and  for  evaluating 
growth  in  and  through  reading  are 
helpful  to  the  teacher  who  aims  to  help 
1  each  pupil  achieve  up'  to  his  indi- 
'  vidual  capacity. 

The  pamphlet  by  the  same  name  is 
thought-provoking.  “A  good  reading 
program,”  states  Dr.  Boney,  “must  be 
a  part  of  a  good  school.”  A  brief  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  elementary  school  shows 
a  generous  supply  of  systematic  reading 
materials.  However,  there  is  a  de¬ 
cided  lack  of  extensive  reading  sup¬ 
plies,  a  dearth  of  rich  programs  set  up 
to  meet  local  needs,  and  a  failure  to 
involve  parents  in  curriculum  planning. 
It  is  in  these  three  areas  that  the 
brochure  makes  a  real  contribution. 
The  chapter  by  Dr.  Boney  and  Ethel 
G.  Doyle  of  Nassau  School,  East 
Orange,  offers  stimulating  suggestions 
for  closer  pa  rent- teacher  relationships 
in  which  the  parent  is  more  than  a 
handy  man. 

1  highly  recommend  these  two 
publications. 

Marion  W.  Fox 

Atlantic  City 


Children  Learn  to  Read.  David  H. 
Russell.  Ginn  and  Co.,  New  York. 
1949.  403  pp.  $3.25. 

Children  Learn  to  Read.  C.  DeWitt 
Boney,  Chairman.  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English.  1949.  64  pp. 


Better  Music  Facilities 

Music  Rooms  and  Equipment.  Clarence 
J.  Best,  Ph.D.  Music  Educators  Na¬ 
tional  Conference,  64  E.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago,  Ill.  1949.  Music  Education 
Research  Council  Bulletin  No.  17. 
Ill  pp.  $1.50. 

This  book  is  a  must  for  those  who 
aim  to  present  “new  facilities  or  the 
remodeling  of  present  facilities  for 
music  instruction  in  schools,”  and  to 
prove  that  “school  authorities,  school 
aichitects  and  school  music  teachers 
should  work  together  for  the  successful 
housing  and  equipping  of  the  school 
music  department.” 

Dr.  Clarence  J.  Best  is  Head  of  the 
Music  Education  Department  of  Texas 
Christian  University,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas.  He  was  assisted  by  Arnold  M. 
Small,  and  D.  Sterling  Wheelright, 
members  of  the  Research  Council  of  the 
Music  Educators  National  Conference, 
and  Dr.  Richard  H.  Holt,  head  of  the 
Acoustics  Library  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Fully  discussed  problems,  often  illus¬ 
trated,  are  types  of  music  rooms, 
acoustics,  illumination,  heating,  venti¬ 
lation,  equipment,  radio  and  other 
audio-visual  aids,  floor  plans  and  band 
shells.  Acoustic  environment,  acoustic 
criteria,  sound  isolation,  sound  ab¬ 
sorption,  and  distribution  control  are 
all  clearly  defined  and  illustrated  for 
the  layman. 

Recent  scientific  contributions  to 
music  education  are  the  radio  and  other 
audio-visual  aids.  The  phonograph, 
radio-phonograph,  recording  machine, 
wire  and  tape  recording  machine, 
chromatic  stroboscope,  electric  metro¬ 
nome,  and  other  electrical  equipment, 
are  among  the  desired  mechanical 
devices  for  the  modern  music  depart¬ 
ment. 

School  administrators,  and  school 
architects  will  be  interested  also  in  the 
numerous  floor  plans,  diagrams,  and 
drawings.  They  will  be  quick  to 
recognize  the  recent  trends  in  planning 
the  music  department  section  of  the 
public  school  building  for  the  boys  and 
girls  of  today. 

All  music  educators  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  school  music,  should  eagerly 
seek  this  book,  study  it  carefully,  then 
have  it  for  ready  reference. 

K.  Elizabeth  Ingalls 
State  Teachers  College, 
Jersey  City 


Sickness? 
Accidents  ? 


Winter  weather  often  brings  un¬ 
wanted  sickness  and  accidents.  It’s 
often  very  difficult  to  prevent  them 
.  .  .  but  it  is  possible  for  you  to 
stop  them  from  robbing  you  of 
your  savings  .  .  .  cancelling  your 
income!  Yes,  protection  of  your  in¬ 
come  and  savings  is  easy  and  inex¬ 
pensive  with  the  aid  of  T.P.U. 

Membership  in  Teachers  Protec¬ 
tive  Union  assures  you  of  prompt, 
generous  payments  just  when  yon 
need  them  most  to  help  pay  doctor 
bills,  medicine,  or  even  the  hospital 
bill.  T.P.U.  Membership  is  in  the 
form  of  Certificates  .  .  .  and  there’s 
a  Certificate  exactly  suited  to  the  type 
and  amount  of  protection  yon  want. 
We’d  like  to  tell  you  all  about  this 
outstanding  financial  protection  that 
will  come  in  so  handy  if  sickness  or 
an  accident  should  come  your  way 
this  winter. 

Just  mail  the  coupon  below.  We 
will  send  you  the  information  imme¬ 
diately  without  obligation. 


TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
116  North  Princo  Stroot 
Lancastor,  Pennsylvania 

Please  send  me  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  T.P.U.  Membership  and 
how  it  will  help  me  protect  my  in¬ 
come  and  savings. 
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Mrs.  FDR  and  Senators  to  Speak 
At  AASA  Convention  This  Month 


Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Senator 
Margaret  Chase  Smith  (Me.),  Senator 
Wayne  L.  Morse  (Oregon),  and  Nor¬ 
man  Cousins  w  ill  speak  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators  in  Atlantic 
City  this  month.  The  AASA  will  hold 
the  big  convention  at  the  shore  from 
February  25  to  March  2. 

Thirty-eight  allied  organizations  wrill 
hold  sessions  at  the  same  time;  there 


THE  NEW 


'  ^^BOOKS 

THE  NATION’S 
BASIC  READERS 


•  Child  Experience  Stories 

•  Integrated  Textfilms 

•  The  Practicol  Rebus 

•  The  Triple  Teaching  Plan 

•  Complete  Word  Recognition 
Techniques 

•  Special  Helps  for  Immature 
Pupils 


Write  for  Information  Today 


CVANSTON*  lltINOIS 
WHITE  PLAINS.  NEW  YOlIK 


will  be  the  usual  gigantic  exhibit  oi 
school  books  and  supplies;  a  special 
feature  will  be  an  architectural  exhibit 
of  school  building  plans  and  models 
from  all  over  the  country. 

In  between  general  sessions  the  con¬ 
vention  will  feature  dozens  of  discus¬ 
sion  meetings,  at  one  of  which  Samson 
G.  Smith,  Somerset  County  Superin¬ 
tendent,  will  preside.  Clark  W.  Mc- 
Dermith,  Passaic  city  superintendent, 
will  report  for  the  AASA  Board  of 

Tellers,  of  which  he  is  chairman. 

•  •  • 

Superintendent  Warren  T.  White  of 
Dallas,  Texas,  is  the  newly  chosen  presi¬ 
dent  of  AASA. 

•  •  • 

New  Jersey  enrollment  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  is  just 
slightly  ahead  of  membership  in  the 
NEA  a  year  ago,  according  to  Eric 
Croezinger,  State  Director  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NEA-NJEA  Coordinating 
Committee.  Frederick  W.  Branca,  field 
representative,  is  still  scouring  the  state 
for  additional  NEA  members  in  an 
effort  to  reach  the  victory  action  goal 
of  members  this  year. 

•  •  • 

“A  solemn  warning  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public”  was  issued  by  the  National 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
at  a  recent  meeting.  The  heads  of 
state  school  systems  fear  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  not  fully  realized  as  yet  the 
need  of  planning  and  action  for  the 
seven  million  additional  children  who 
will  swell  enrollments  during  the  next 
ten  years.  They  urged  federal  aid, 
federal  grants  for  school  building,  and 
the  making  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  an  independent  agency  of  the 
federal  government. 

*  «  * 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message 
to  Congress,  President  Truman  said: 

“We  must  take  immediate  steps  to 
strengthen  our  educational  system.  In 
many  parts  of  our  country,  young 
people  are  being  handicapped  for  life 
because  of  a  poor  education.  The 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  children 
of  school  age,  coupled  with  the  short¬ 
age  of  qualified  teachers,  makes  this 
problem  more  critical  each  year.  I 
believe  that  the  Congress  should  no 
longer  delay  in  providing  federal  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  states  so  that  they  can 
maintain  adequate  schools.” 


WEBSTER^S 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 

A  Merriam-Wehster 

'^^ORE  than  40,000  of  the  world’s  im- 
porunt  places  listed  in  one  alpha- 
betical  order  with  concise  information, 
historical  notes,  pronunciations.  177  new 
maps,  including  24  full  page  maps  in 
color.  126  useful  ubles,  1,350  pages.  A 
vital  aid  to  clear  understanding  of  world 
events.  Thumb  index.  $8.50. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers 
Springfield  2,  Mass. 


FORTIETH  YEAR 


I  SummerSessions 

FOR  TEACHERS 

Aaain,  Temple  University  offers  a  wide 
selection  of  araduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  in  its  Summer  Sessions  .  .  .  making 
the  regular  University  facilities  available  to 
teachers,  school  principals  and  superintend¬ 
ents.  If  you  require  courses  for  certification, 
or  if  you  are  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  you 
will  find  that  the  Temple  Summer  Sessions 
are  ideally  suited  to  your  needs.  And  apart 
from  its  educational  advantages,  the  Uni¬ 
versity — and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
environs — offer  many  cultural  and  recrea¬ 
tional  opportunities.  You'll  enjoy  spending 
a  Summer  in  Philadelphia. 

Regular  Satsiona  Jun*  26  to  August  4 
Post-Sassiont  August  7  to  September  15 

i  Temple  University 

PHILADELPHIA 

IT'r/te  for  the  Temple  Vnit'enity  Summer  Ses- 
sions  Bulletin  which  lists  the  courses  to  he 
offered  during  the  t9f0  Summer  Sessions.  Ad¬ 
dress  Office  of  the  Registrar,  Broad  Street  and 
fAontgomery  Acenue,  Philadelphia  22.  Pa. 
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LOOKHEARNOW 


By  Dorothea  Pellett 
(Films  are  16  mm  sound,  black  and 
white,  “class-room"  tested,  and  may  be 
secured  from  local  distributors.  For 
those  you  are  unable  to  locate,  a  note 
to  Mrs.  Pellett  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
producers.) 

Your  Voice.  (10  min.  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  Films.) 

What  goes  on  when  people  talk  is 
clearly  diagrammed  and  explained  by 
showing  the  physical  and  functional 
a.^pects  of  phonation,  respiration, 
resonance,  and  articulation.  Illustra¬ 
tions  show  larynx,  trachea,  bronchial 
tubes,  glottis,  vocal  cords,  palate,  and 
diaphragm  as  they  coordinate  to  pro¬ 
duce  voice.  This  film  will  aid  high 
school  or  college  classes  in  science, 
physiology,  or  speech. 

Ears  and  Hearing  is  another  new  film 
in  this  series. 

Improve  Your  Pronunciation.  (10  min. 
color  also,  Coronet  Films.) 

We  recognize  our  own  careless  habits 
and  find  how  to  help  listeners  enjoy 
and  understand  our  vocalized  ideas. 
The  film  illustrates  some  simple  rules 
that  anyone  over  twelve  will  want  to 
piactice. 

Uliat  Is  a  City.  (10  min.  Bailey  Films.) 

Geographical  added  to  social  factors 
help  answer  why  people  live  in  cities, 
where  and  why  cities  are  usually  built, 
why  some  cities  are  larger  than  others. 
Excellent  use  of  simplified  maps  and 
k  photographed  scenes  of  city  activities 
’  make  graphic  understanding  for  upper 
elementary  students  and  those  older 
too. 

Judy’s  Smile.  (10  min  color  also.  Avis* 
Inc.) 

Judy’s  toothbrushes  wonder  if  she 
will  remember  all  the  things  her  dentist 
showed  her.  The  film  shows  right-way 
rules  and  examples,  not  only  for  oral 
hygiene  but  also  for  health  and  safety. 
Interesting  voices  (of  the  brushes)  are 
used  in  the  narration,  spaces  of  satis¬ 
fying  silence  allow  learning  by  looking, 
and  you  want  to  keep  your  eyes  on 
Judy!  Related  films  for  older  groups 
are  Save  Those  Teeth  and  Dental 
Health. 

Circus  Day  in  Our  Town.  (15  min. 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films.) 

Here’s  a  movie  that’s  a  reserved  seat 
on  all  three  rings,  plus  all  the  circus 
you  can’t  see  from  up  front — early 

February,  1950 


morning  unloading  from  train  to  lot 
where  Big  Blanche  unrolls  the  canvas 
and  men  and  machines  drive  stakes. 
There’s  the  Midway’s  barkers  and 
sword-swallower,  cotton  candy,  bal¬ 
loons  ;  then  the  calliope  plays,  the  band 
begins,  and  the  greatest  show  on  earth 
is  under  the  big  top  with  trained  animal 
acts  (horses,  ponies,  dogs,  elephants), 
aerial  ballet,  tight  rope  and  spring¬ 
board  acrobats,  and  everywhere  the 
clowns. 


RumpelstUtsldn,  (10  min.  Sterling 

Films.) 

This  delightful  dramatization  played 
by  real  people  follows  the  story-book 
versions  of  the  familiar  fairytale. 
Effectively  staged  and  directed  in  the 
serious  manner  children  love,  it  sets 
a  pattern  for  their  own  story-acting  and 
sends  them  to  the  bookshelf  re-reading 
favorites.  By  the  producers  of  The 
Princess  and  the  Dragon,  Film  Council 
Oscar  winner  in  1949,  acted  by  tiny 
automatons  in  a  charming  make-believe 
theater. 


When  teaeherH  grant  better  poMition»  .  •  • 
When  Mchoots  grant  better  teaehers  •  •  • 


.  -.TRENTON  3-3937 

>f.TACY  TREMT  HOTEL  •  TRENTON,  N.  ij,,  ’ 

DR.  CHAS.  J.  STRAHAN,  President,  was  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education 
18  years;  Executive  Secretary  New  Jersey  Education  Association  6  years. 

Memher  National  Association  o}  Teachers’  Agencies 

THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Jfember  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18 

Estsbiisbed  1898 

Offers  dUcrlmlnstlnc  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all  levels  for  positions  In 
public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges.  Early  registration  desirable. 

aSaiNALD  L.  FESNALD,  Proprietor  Tetophene  BEyant  9-SltS 

SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 
Established  1888  E.  B.  Mniferd,  Prop. 

986  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  VOBK  CITT  BETWEEN  84th  and  S8tk  8TBBETB 

Phone  Wisconsin  1-90«e 

Branch  Office;  1838  EUCLID  AVX.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 


DD  V  A  MT  Teachers  Bureau 

I  711-713  WMwrspoon  RMg.  r  D  GraJZh 

Member— N.  A.  T.  A.  PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA  PEnnypaoker  5-122S 

CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Quality  Teachers  and  Positions  Listed  Throughout  The  Year 

FROM  NEW  YORK-PHILADELPHIA  SUBURBAN  AREAS  TO  DISTANT  POINTS 


Teachers  Bureau 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Walnut  and  Junipor  Sts. 


Teachers  for  Schools  —  Schools  for  Teachers  —  Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion. 


,  1 5-1746 

Kingsley  j  5.174# 


Personal  Discriminating  Service 


E.  F.  Maloney  I 

B.  F.  Maloney,  Jr.  {  Managers 


TEACHERS  NEEDED — Bleasentary — Secondary— College.  We  have  officially  listed,  hundreds  of 
splendid  positions.  Why  not  investigate  these  through  us?  Our  many  years  of  experience  In  plac¬ 
ing  teachers,  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  under  present  management,  gives  you  expert  guidance 
to  help  you  secure  that  next  position.  Write  Immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

EsUblished  1880  Succstsor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  70th  Yaar 

»»  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALIENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 

ASSOCIATED  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

622  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  18  MUrray  Hill  7-644B 

MISS  MARGERY  CURREY,  Director 
COLLEGE,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS,  ALL  LEVELS 
PLACEMENTS  MADE  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR 
Member  N.A.T.A. 
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Editorial  Committee 


Edward  Glaspey,  Chairman 
Helen  R.  Johnson 
James  M.  Lynch 
Mrs.  Constance  P.  Nichols 
Carolyn  Pohl  (D.A.) 


High  School,  Haddon  Heights 
Public  School,  Allamuchy 
Alfred  Vail  Jr.  H.  S.,  Morris  Plains 
2  Harrison  Ave.,  Jersey  City 
High  School,  Belleville 


Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 

IT  IS  THE  SET  OF  THE  SAIL 

A  GUEST  EDITORIAL 

This  is  an  expression  of  my  respect  and  appreciation  of 
Marguerite  Y.  Chambre  who  was  my  teacher  in  the 
sixth  grade  of  the  South  Side  School  of  Dover,  New  Jersey. 
In  this  effort,  I  am  being  joined  by  Helen  A.  Munson,  who 
also  was  one  of  Miss  Chambre’s  pupils. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  underevaluate  the  part  of 
education  that  boys  and  girls  receive  from  books,  but 
rather  to  emphasize  that  added  education  that  scholars 
receive  from  being  under  the  influence  of  a  good  teacher. 
In  this  respect.  Miss  Chambre  was  one  of  the  best.  She, 
in  a  true  sense,  was  a  sail  setter.  The  hundreds  of  boys 
and  girls,  who  came  under  her  influence,  and  who,  in 
their  adult  life  brought  their  contribution  to  society,  did 
so  helped  by  the  small  sails  that  this  fine  teacher  set  in 
their  hearts  and  which  grew,  in  a  great  many  cases,  to  be 
very  large  sails.  You  will  find  these  men  and  women  in 
every  walk  of  life.  Some  have  gone  far,  while  others 
have  made  a  more  humble  contribution;  but  whenever 

_  you  meet  a  person,  who  in 

school  days  was  privileged 
to  come  under  this  lady’s 
influence,  you  will  find  an 
added  something  that  is 
easy  to  detect  after  a 
short  talk. 

My  appreciation  of  her 
very  human  understand¬ 
ing  of  each  pupil  comes 
from  a  personal  experi¬ 
ence.  We  were  having  a  test  in  spelling,  and  because  1 
never  could  spell  well,  I  had  copied  some  of  the  hard 
words  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  had  it  under  my  desk.  Miss 
Chambre  noticed  this,  and  asked  me  to  give  it  to  her  and  to 
remain  after  school.  When  school  was  dismissed,  I  was 
called  to  her  desk.  She  put  her  arm  around  me  and  said: 
“My  boys  do  not  do  those  things.  You  do  not  have  to  get 
them  all  right.  Just  do  your  best.”  Well,  I  would  much 
rather  that  she  had  kept  me  after  school  for  a  week,  but 
she  knew  her  boy.  However,  what  she  did  not  know  was 
that  she  was  setting  a  small  sail.  I  never  tried  that  stunt 
again.  Now  that  I  am  quite  an  old  man  and  have  been 
privileged  to  bring  some  contribution  to  the  interest  of 
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society,  thinking  of  the  mistakes  I  have  made,  always  I 
have  been  helped  by  the  little  sail  set  way  back  there  by  a 
teacher  who  said:  “You  do  not  have  to  get  them  all  right.” 

On  another  occasion.  Miss  Chambre  was  talking  to  the 
class,  of  which  Miss  Munson  was  a  member,  and  she  told 
her  pupils  not  to  say  “Yes-ma’m”  and  “No-ma’m,”  but 
rather  to  say  “Yes”  and  “No”  with  a  tone  which  expressed 
politeness.  Miss  Chambre  was  no  “ma’m.”  She  was  a 
teacher  who  knew  and  loved  her  boys  and  girls  and,  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  she  was  a  small  sail  setter. 

This  teacher  never  received  a  large  salary  because  she 
taught  in  the  days  before  teachers’  salaries  were  given 
the  consideration  they  deserve;  but  even  so,  her  true  value 
could  never  be  measured  in  terms  of  money. 

In  these  days  of  high  costs,  too  often  the  mother,  who 
should  be  the  home  builder,  is  compelled  to  seek  employ¬ 
ment,  and  if  there  are  children  in  the  home  they,  of 
necessity,  are  deprived  of  her  care.  This  condition 
emphasizes  the  need  of  good  schools  and  proper  teachers 
to  pick  up  the  character  building  that  is  lacking  in  many 
homes.  After  years  of  observation  and  association  with 
school  problems,  it  is  my  conviction  that  in  our  school 
systems  good  teachers  come  first,  and  Boards  of  Education 
and  every  citizen  who  is  thinking  of  the  future  should 
work  toward  the  end  that  we  have  good  teachers,  who 
are  well  paid,  in  all  of  our  schools. 

For  truly,  a  teacher  is  a  sail  setter. 

William  C.  Spargo. 

(Mr.  Spargo  has  just  completed  two  years  as  President  of 
the  Federation  of  District  Boards  of  Education  of  New  Jersey. 
His  tribute  to  Miss  Chambre  shows  that  while  board  members 
may  hire  teachers,  teachers  make  board  members.) 


WE’LL  MISS  JOE 

The  resignation  of  Joe  Masiello  from  the  NJEA  staff 
is  a  shock.  To  hundreds  of  teachers  in  the  State  Joe  is 
Mr.  NJEA.  He  has  worked  tirelessly  to  help  teachers 
solve  their  problems — salary,  public  relations,  pro¬ 
fessional  and  personal.  He  has  been  the  outstanding 
exponent  of  the  NJEA  thesis  that  most  difficulties  can  be 
overcome  if  people  will  sit  down  together  in  a  friendly 
atmosphere  and  face  the  facts. 

He  has  been  an  educational  pioneer.  He  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  children  gain  when  boards  consult  freely 
with  their  teachers  on  matters  of  common  concern,  and 
he  has  proved  it  pays  to  have  teachers  represented  before 
the  board  by  a  spokesman  of  their  own  choosing.  The 
pattern  he  set  in  Paterson,  Hawthorne,  Kearny,  and 
dozens  of  other  communities  has  been  widely  publicized, 
and  is  now  being  followed  in  other  states. 

Because  sincerity  and  a  high  professionalism  are 
much  a  part  of  Joe  as  his  tenacity  and  good  humor,  the 
NJEA  does  not  feel  that  his  departure  is  a  total  loss.  We 
know  that  wherever  Joe  is,  teachers  and  pupils  will  have 
a  friend  in  court,  and  that,  regardless  of  who  pays  bU 
salary,  Joe  will  still  sit  up  nights  seeking  ways  to  give 
New  Jersey  better  schools. 
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Economy  that  does  not  detract  from  efficiency 
is  indicated  if  the  public  is  to  receive 
the  maximum  return  from  its  school  dollar. 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

are  a  Proven  Economy  where 
Textbooks  are  concerned 


They  not  only  PAY  for  themselves  but 
SAVE  Money  for  other  needed  supplies. 


Samples  free 

Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company 


Springfield,  Massachusetts 


will  want 
this  beautiful  Wall  Display! 
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GREYHOUND 


■  '  ATTRACTIVE 

INTERESTING 

OELIGHTFUL  -  BUT  SIMPLE -RECIPES 


Here’s  a  cook  book  prepared  by 
Public  Service  to  assist  the  teen¬ 
ager  in  attaining  cooking  perfection. 


TiJfute  for  your  free  copy  today  to 

TEEN-AGE  COOK  BOOK,  R-8308 
PVBLIC@SERV1CE 
I  80  PARK  PLACE 

NEWARK.  N.  J. 


J 


